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SILVERLITE — An all 

metal reflector suscep- 

tible to adjustment for 

three different sized 

lamps. This adjustment 

is made instantly be- 

cause of the collapsible 

neck. No special hold- 

ers required. The re- 

flectors fit the stand- 

ard 3% inch holders 

everywhere. Color screens can be at- 

tached without extra clamps, hooks, etc. 
Described in our circular No. 77. 


SPOT-O-FLOD—A com- 
bination spot and flood 
light permitting of in- 
stant adjustment, without 
the use of tools, to any 
angle. The beam is con- 
trolled from a spot of 24 
inches to flood of ten feet 
at a distance of ten feet. 
Color frame and screens 
come with each unit and 
permit of individual color 
spot or flood of entire 
window. Described in our catalog No. 84. 


MULTILITE — A continuous reflector 
using units built on the Silverlite prin- 
ciple, adaptable from 60 to 200 watt 
lamps. Multilite reflectors come in 
units of two to ten individual reflectors. 

ey are wired and ready to install, 
eliminating cost of, individual outlets. 
The unit construction gives far greater 
flexibility of light and color control, and 
results in neater, more economical illu- 
minaton. Described in our circular 
No. 79-B. 
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Poor light is 


just plain poor business 


Mark Twain said, “Everybody talks about the weather, but nobody 
DOES anything about it.” 


Every merchant knows that poor illumination means lower sales— 
most of them are doing something about it. With Frenk service at 
their command, with Frink stock equipment to call on, there is no 
longer any excuse for poor store illumination. 


Silverlite, Multilite, Spot-o-Flod—singly or together, insure better 
light. They mean economy, flexibility, long service—they stand for 
everything a store can desire in the realm of illumination. Sold 
through legitimate jobbers. 


Over seventy years’ experience is at your command. 


THE FRINK CORPORATION 
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PALMENBERG 


INC. 
1412 BROADWAY 
AT SOT STREET NEW VORK 


PRESENT THE CORRECT 
FORM FOR THE DISPLAY OF 
FALL AND WINTER STYLES 


The trim, stylish lines of this form, and 
the smooth, sleek appearance of its 
finish, at once recommend it. There is a 
clean, thoroughbred look about it that 
will add charm to any garment dis- 
played. In addition, an assurance of 
correct sizing and fit, for it is made ac- 
cording to the authentic measurements 
and proportions of the standard Palmen- 
berg Manufacturing Form, used by the 
leading manufacturers of ready-to-wear 
throughout the country. 


ey 


J, Fe PALMENGERG= SONS. INC. 


us, Fixtures and Display Mannequins 


1412 Broadway at 39th Street, New York 


204 W. Jackson Blvd. 


FRANCISCO BOSTON 


49 Fourth Street 26 Kingston Street 




















IN THIS ISSUE 


The September DISPLAY 
WORLD teems with ideas for the 
department store decorator, the 
men’s wear displayman and the 
jewelry trimmer. Recognizing the 
very marked advance which is 
taking place in the latter field, a 
wider variety of material appli- 
cable to its needs is published in 
this issue than in any of its 
predecessors. 


The department store window- 
men will find special value in “A 
New Twist to the Movie Tie-up,” 
“The Season for Emphasis on 
Bedding,” “What of the October 
Bridal Displays?” “Modernism 
Need Not Be Expensive,” by John 
Rippey, and the Chicago and 
New York letters by J. Duncan 
Williams and Coleman W. Mc- 
Campbell. 


Continuing the series on mod- 
ernism, Jules J. Brodeur writes, 
“TJ Was New York's First Mod- 
ernist.” “Wist Ye ’Kerchief Pos- 
sibilities?” unfolds mew treat- 
ments of these colorful bits of 
merchandise. 


“Make Your Life Your Work,” 
by Charles H. Roberts relates the 
creed of one of the country’s out- 
standing men’s wear displayman 
and brings the reader into touch 
with the late achievements of a 
group of enterprising craftsmen 
in this field. “Schreter Bows Ac- 
claimed,” by M. Silberman tells 
of a unique use of window adver- 
tising for men’s apparel by a 
manufacturer. 


“Modern Settings for Jewelry,” 
by Arthur W. Colen, explains how 
modernism may be adapted to the 
requirements of this field. Ray- 
mond Hay tells of profit-making 
display ideas pertinent to this 
branch of retailing in his “Less 
of Ware and More of Attributes.” 
“The Manufacturer Wants to 
Help You,” by W. S. Hayes, goes 
into the collaboration possibilities 
between dealers and producers 
and shows the importance of co- 
operation between them. 

“Why Show ’Em If You Can’t 
Sell ’Em?” by Cy Hawver, shows 
how a live-wire furniture concern 
on the Pacific Coast is making 
its windows return full value. 
“Hardware Trimming Across the 
Sea” recounts late innovations by 
central European decorators in 
handling of this subject-matter. 
“Dramatizing the Footwear Win- 
dow” discloses means of invigo- 
rating shoe display. 

“The Essentials of Modern Dis- 
play,” by E. Baransky, one of 
Holland’s most noted windowmen, 
goes to the heart of window ad- 
vertising and enunciates its chief 
essentials. 
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| A Complete New Showing 
| of the 

Most Beautiful Christmas 
Decorations Ever Designed 





Every Displayman Should See this Most Unusual 
Line of New Creations Before Deciding on 
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‘he Botanical Decorating Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1896) 


319 TO 327 WEST VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Where to Buy It Is a Burning Issue 


CCASIONALLY a discouraged salesman for 

a house serving the display profession drifts 

across our path, and in a moment of confi- 

dential swapping of views gives vent to a 
pessimistic diatribe on the condition of business. 

That he finds his volume of sales unsatisfactory 
augurs nothing. No up and coming salesman is ever 
satisfied, and even less so is his “boss.” To be content 
is to invite sterility. Progress is a reward gained only 
by painful exertion, and the gripes and moiling which 
clear the way to its attainment measure the advance of 
the ambitious. 

That business is good or bad cannot be determined 
by the comment of one man or of ten men, or by the 
utterances of a legion. With some it is as flourishing 
as it is disastrous to others. There are peaks and 
valleys: in all lines. But in every field of endeavor 
today there is a sword of Damocles hanging by a single 
thread above the heads of the principals and their aides. 
Its menacing edge threatens their business lives con- 
stantly and forces a vigilance in trading heretofore 
unnecessary. 

It is “change.” Never before was society so quickly 
moved by style impulses and art hunger as now; never 
before was it so vital to keep an ear to the ground for 
the low rumblings of impending revolt against prevail- 
ing modes. 

Change has worked its wonders upon the window 
and its industries. It has cast its spell upon certain 
materials and promoted them to favor not hitherto en- 
joyed; it has driven others from high estate. 

It is this revolution in the window field that makes 
business good for some houses and exceedingly bad for 
others. For the sufferers .there is no gain in clinging 
to a sinking vessel. Instead, they should adjust them- 


selves to the dictates of the times and offer their cus- 
tomers the materials that they are seeking. 

For they are buying new goods and buying freely. 
The only issue is where to buy them. Every day re- 
quests reach the DISPLAY WORLD for information 
as to where the favored wares can be obtained. A 
handful of requests received during the week will indi- 
cate the trend of‘ their desires. 

An Illinois store asks for sources for art prints, 
backgrounds and background coverings, decorative 
papers, fabrics and trimmings, plaques, background 
screens, letter signs, electric signs, and valances. An 
Alabama store asks for names of manufacturers of silk 
cords and tassels. From Michigan comes a request for 
a list of houses dealing in art prints, artificial flowers, 
art screens, art studies, backgrounds, decalcomania, 
drawings and paintings, natural foliage, papier mache 
specialties, plaques, plastic and composition pieces and 
wood carvings. Kentucky sends an appeal for infor- 
mation on houses dealing in air brushes, artificial 
flowers, backgrounds, cards and card writers’ materials, 
fixtures, price ticket holders, show card supplies, signs 
and card holders. From a Missouri drug house comes 
a bid for names of concerns dealing in backgrounds, 
brushes and paints, cards and mat boards, decorative 
papers, drawings and paintings, plushes and velours, 
show card supplies and drapes. A Denver decorator 
reveals the rapid approach of the holidays by asking 
for contacts with manufacturers of Christmas cards. 
A western New York town contributes a request for 
aid in securing modernistic backgrounds. Pennsyl- 


vania forwards a demand for information on animated 
signs, decalcomania, lithographed displays, card stock, 
show card services and electric signs. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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NewYork Chooses— 


WHEN the great GIMBEL 
BROTHERS STORE of NEW 
YORK CITY decided upon mod- 
ernizing their Show Window 
Lighting equipment they chose 


Sterling 
---the Refleé&tor of Enduring Lustre 
as the best insurance for efficient, 
dependable and permanently satis- 
factory illumination. 


This installation—another testi- 
monial of Sterling quality and ser- 
vice—should demonstrate again 
to merchants and displaymen 
the wisdom of installing Sterling 
Reflectors in their show windows. 























REFLECTOR &% ILLUMINATING CO. 


Manufacturers and Engineers 
1403 Jackson Desdovard Chicago, U. S. A. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A New Twist to the Movie Tie-Up 


An Indianapolis Display Manager Wins Appreciation and Store 
Prestige by Bringing Out a Phase of News Distribution 


How Roeder 
introduced the 
“Tron Mike,” 
which recewes 
and types 
telegraphic news. 


EIZING upon an event of general appeal as 

the theme for a sale, or exploitation of a 

particularly fitting bit of merchandise is by 

no means a rare display accomplishment. In 

this development of commanding attention, one of the 

favorite resorts of the decorator has been the outstand- 
ing stage or motion picture production. 

The modes of tie-up have been as meager as the 
themes have been multitudinous. Given a risque little 
bedroom farce or a spicy play upon the eternal triangle 
and the average displayman has a background for a 
splendid showing of lingerie or hose. Let the story 
involve an emotional plot exploiting the fidelity of youth 
to age, or mother to child, and the situation is ideal for 
emphasizing the worth of the book from which the 
cinema is drawn. 

In the main this is good poiicy. It surrounds the 
goods selected for spotlighting with a halo that im- 
measurably enhances their values in the eyes of the 
passing throng. No mere exposition of finery can work 
the appeal upon the feminine mind that is produced by 
association with the sheer draperies of a movie heroine. 
The suggestion that opportunity is thus presented to 
live in shimmery silks of similar fineness is a magnet 
of irresistible power. 

But it is a very uncommon occurrence for a store 
to convert showing of a movie to its own prestige 
building, and this renders the instance commented on 
of uncommon consequence. It indicates the wealth of 
unexplored treasure at the command of the displayman 
who is willing to devote his thought to development of 
new modes of attraction. 

“Telling the World” came to Indianapolis. It was 
a strong movie version of a story by Dale Van Every 
with the news room of a-metropolitan daily as its back- 
ground. The hero, William Haines, a rara avis among 





This Mechanical 
Marvel of the 
newspaper field 
lured throngs of 
spectators. 


reporters used this trite and commonplace setting for 
the unfolding of a romantic adventure such as seldom 
befall even the most astute reporters. At the Palace 
Theatre, thousands of screen fans found entertainment 
in his stirring enterprises. 

But it was not the dashing of this young gallant 
that display manager A. Roeder, of the William H. 
Block Co. sought to glorify. For him the picture 
brought opportunity to acquaint Block patrons with 
little known features of news dissemination as well as 
to stress Block leadership and alertness. 

His window “Telling the World at Block’s” pre- 
sented to the people of Indianapolis for the first time 
the tireless mechanical printer used by the United Press 
for transcription of telegraph news. Before the eyes 
of the astonished viewers, bulletins received minute by 
minute throughout the day were “typewritten” on the 
“iron mike” and carried up a roller simultaneous with 
their reception in the Indianapolis newspaper offices. 

Let the advertising that interpreted this unusual 
window tell the story: “An automatic news receiver 
known as the ‘iron mike’ intercepts the news as it is 
flashed along the U. P. wires and writes it out in legible 
print—ready for the newspaper. 

“Such an ‘iron mike’ has been installed in our Tlli- 
nois Street window, hooked up to the United Press 
wires and is “Telling the World’ the news at the exact 
instant in which it is received in newspaper offices 
throughout the country. 

“The United Press goes daily about its work of 
‘telling the world’ of all news events. To accomplish 
this, some 105,000 miles of leased wires are used which 
serve 1,100 newspapers in thirty-seven countries. These 
in turn serve over twenty million people. 

“The modern world demands speed and to meet that 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Innovation in Linen Display—Harry Stone’s Showing of Colored Sheeting for Gimbel’s in New York Becomes Tent-Like Drape 


The Season for Emphasis on Bedding 


Blankets and Sheets Will Have a Leading Role During the Next Three 
Months—How Decorators Have Handled Them in Other Years 


EED any one tell us that now is a good time 
to sell blankets and bedding? To be sure, the 
end of August always sees an epidemic of 
blanket sales, and they are usually greeted 

with a measure of interest. But they are wholly intro- 
ductory. The weather is a trifle too warm to suggest 
the chilly nights of September and October, and as a 
result there is a tendency to defer purchase until need 
develops. 

Just as the fur houses put the major part of their 
selling energies into October and November, dry goods 
and department stores should follow up August sales 
with spirited drives for turnover of beddings in this 
appropriate period. And they usually do. 

The variety of decoration that can be used in sup- 
porting these sales is infinite. While the tendency is 
to confine them to exposition of the goods in settings 
suggestive of the comfort of warm coverings, there are 
means of affording them fantastic forms that rivet a 
surprising amount of attention. Thus a southern dis- 
playman last year converted his blankets into a daven- 
port, chairs.and hearth, creating a living room furnished 
altogether with goods fashioned from the featured 
woolens. . 

Blankets can be draped effectively on ordinary 
draping stands, as Robert Cox demonstrated last year 
in trims installed for C. W. Klemm, Inc., Bloomington, 
Illinois. In arranging them he simply brought them 
over the tops of the stands and allowed them to fall 
gracefully to the floor. 

At Konigshofer’s, Alameda, California, towels and 
beddings were combined in a single display which took 
on an unusual form. An el window was used, and the 


bulk of it was converted into a bed room in which light 
drapes of blankets were shown. At the front, on the 
panel of the background, adjoining the plate glass, was 
a painting of a bath room, which provided the essential 
tie-up for the towels. 

Lady Pepperell sheets were exploited in an end 
window at the Freese store, Bangor, Maine, last year, 
when an enameled bed was set up athwart the far corner 
of the background, its foot draped with linens, while 
the foreground was thickly covered with bales of the 
noted product in perpendicular and flat positions. 

An interesting treatment of linens and bedding was 
recently employed at the New York-unit of Gimbel’s 
when Decorator Harry Stone showed a conical drape 
of sheets arranged in overlapping folds. The tops were 
securely furled about the ring of a tall stand and the 
bases were drawn out to their extremes and made taut. 
They were brought to the floor in a spoke fashion, so 
that each sheet was easily distinguished. Stone was 
emphasizing the new vogue for colored sheets and 
pillow cases, and thus worked out a pretty and interest- 
arousing scheme. To round it out, he brought in at the 
left a bed with a colorful quilt draped over its foot, 
while the head was covered with a mantle of over- 
lapped layers of folded cases in colors. A lighted niche 
in the parqueted wood backgreund and diminutive piles 
of cases on stands at the extreme right supplied neces- 
sary balance, while a soft light diffused over the entire 
display enhanced color appeal. 

When A. Flockere, of the MacDougall-Southwick 
Company, Seattle, Washington, participated in the 
Jacobs contest on Oregon Mill’s blankets several 
months back, he gave his entry an unusual twist by 
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This demonstration of artistic 
| blanket display does not make 
| use of the bedroom furniture 
| often seen. Shown at the 
Seattle Pacific Coast Conven- 
tion in 1926, it brought a $60 
prize to Ray Hering, of the 

Crescent Store, Spokane, 

Wash. 
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introducing, instead of the customary bed, a vanity 
dresser, which aided in establishing the required atmos- 
phere, and, by use of a bench, provided for a better 
exposition of folded blankets. The principal attraction 
was a comely drape on a high stand, which permitted 
the fold to fall gracefully in a pleat-like descent. Cap- 
ping its top was a blanket rolled tightly and fastened at 
the center with ribbons. At the base, to the left, two 
blankets had been folded and were used as a stand, 
upon which a half-dozen of the woolen coverings were 
lapped so that the edges of their folds created a rain- 
bow effect. A loosely folded unit pulled over one of the 
rounds of the dresser bench was cast upon the floor in 
such manner that its extreme left almost touched the 
lower edges of the chief drape and thus caught up the 
stream of its flow, creating the illusion of a puff sweep- 
ing the full length of the floor. 

In marked contrast was the demonstration which 
Ray Hering, of the Crescent Store, Spokane, put in at 
the same time. Hering did not bother with the subject of 
atmosphere, but fell back upon the color and arrange- 
ment of his goods to insure his appeal. A heavy drape 
of several blankets formed over an oval top tee stand, 
which stood out strongly at the left end of his window, 
was balanced by a strong unit at the right, in which a 
low drape, piles of folded blankets on the floor, a 
wrought iron stand surmounted by a pile of blankets 
and capped with a blanket rolled into a cylinder and 


tied tightly with a colorful ribbon afforded splendid bal- 
ance. Coils of blankets on the floor, loops of yarn in the 
center and right foreground, bright ribbon bindings 
and colorful dealer helps completed a window of such 
charm that it was awarded a sixty dollar prize. 





A New Twist to the Movie Tie-Up 


(Continued from Page 5) 


demand hundreds of inventions have been made. Here 
is the latest! 

“Come and see this marvelous machine. Read the 
world wide news coming directly from the United Press 
headquarters, received and posted on a bulletin board. 
Watch it! Marvel as it jumps from San Francisco to 
Paris or Sydney to Indianapolis. Watch the ‘iron mike’ 
work in our Illinois Street windows daily from 8:30 
to 5:00.” 

The window was a simple arrangement with the 
“mike” in the center of the “stage” surmounted by a 
curved poster on wall board stretched between two 
columns of similar composition. On these were maps 
of the old and new world with ribbons, tacked to spots 
indicating. leading cities, which led to the sides of the 
“printing” machine. Illustrations of scenes from the 
“movie,” explanatory show cards, and mounted copies 
of the advertising that accompanied installation of the 
display constituted the remaining properties. 


















The competition on 
blankets at the Seattle 
Convention also called 
forth this trim by A. 
Flockere, of the Mac- 
Dougall Southwick Co., 
Seattle. It differs from 
the conventional trim 
by utilizing a dresser as 
the atmospheric acces- 
sory. 
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I Was New York’s First Modernist. 


Five Years Ago, Long Before Gotham Displaymen' Had. Discovered 
the New Expression, 1 Was Quietly Introducing It 


By JULES J. BRODEUR 


Display Manager, Richard Hudnut, Inc., New York City 
(In Collaboration with Coleman W. McCampbell) 


Y display problem differs from that of most 
stores. I have only one small window. To 
many this might seem a blessing. But re- 
member that in this one window I must create 

displays that, because of their originality and beauty, 
will successfully compete with the large display front- 
ages of big Fifth Avenue stores for its share of atten- 
tion from the passing throngs. 

Now at the start let me say that I do not claim to 
be a modernist in the current meaning of that term. 
I'm merely constantly searching for new ideas. I ex- 
periment with things as they occur to me. 

Several characteristics are evident of my work. 
One is a conscious effort to attain design effects in 
arranging my merchandise. <A second is a constant 
striving for sophistication, beauty and delicacy, in order 
to suggest feminine loveliness. A third is a tendency 
to combine the art influence of many countries in a 
composite picture. My windows differ from most other 
modern windows in that extreme simplicity is not 
stressed, except on occasion. Beauty, rather, is the 
keynote, just as it is the keynote appeal of Richard 
Hudnut products. 


Long before most Gothain displaymen had any ink- 
ling of the modern movement, many of the so-called 
modern trends were being quietly put into practice in 
my one lone window. I remember the first few I in- 
stalled, five years ago. They were too far ahead of 
the times. New Yorkers were not prepared for them. 
So I toned my next ones down until they were less 
radical, less confusing. 

Mirror cubes and towers and panels, felt and card- 
board and wooden cut-outs, futuristic screens, pillar 
and post foundations, metallic flowers, jewels and crys- 
tal trees, backgrounds of draped fabrics, graduated 
boxes and shelves, low table stands, columns covered 
with a variety of materials—silk, suede, expensive 
papers, rhinestone dust, etc., wrought iron fixtures and 
countless other current manifestations of modernism 
have all been part of my technique for the past five 
years. In fact, to glance through my stock of window 
photographs is something like viewing a picture parade 
of modernism in all its phases. 

For example, I recall a window showing a deco- 
rated figure panel in cut-out and applique technique, 











with charmingly simple wrought iron stands. This 


Installed Four Years Ago This Window With Its Appliqued Panel and Wrought Iron Fixtures Exhibited Modernist Features 
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Opposite is a Brodeur display of several years 
ago, but decidedly modern in its mirror boxes 
and panels. Below, at the top, is a combination 
of screens and pyramuds equally old. At the 
base is another example of the same period, 
revealing a graduated and irregular back- 
ground with broad pillars. of rose and blue. 
The center discloses Chinese influences. 

















window was installed over four years ago, far in ad- 
vance of the extended use of wrought iron for window 
display fixtures. Cheney Brothers’ new establishment 
on Madison Avenue, which is a veritable temple of silks 
in a setting of wrought iron, created by Brandt, had not 
been built. The stands were widely copied, and later 
wrought iron became a favored display material in 
Gotham. 











































Then there is a display, also several years old, which 
shows an arrangement of graduated box stands with 
mirror boxes and panels, serving as admirable imita- 
tions of crystal trees. I used three groupings, a large 
unit in the center and a smaller one on each side. 


On another occasion I used three tall square pedes- 
tals of silver sprinkled with rhinestone dust and bear- 
ing shallow pots of hanging ivy. Angular units and 
cubes covered with white suede gave it both a geometric 
and skyscraper effect. Wide ribbon strips of white 
suede formed the frame for the setting. Creamy 
lotions for hand and face were featured. 


In a fifth window a bronze figure on a round pedes- 
tal had her face veiled in blue gauze. Her headdress 
was of rich Chantilly lace and spread to either side of 
the window. Three-tier panel screens with ornate 
Chinese flower urns on box pillars composed the side 
groupings. The screens and box pillars were covered 
with patterned gold and. silver paper. Gold and silver 
perfume pots were shown. 


Another example had a graduated and irregular 
background of broad pillars of rose and blue, edged in 
silver binding. On the right, near the center and on a 
pillar of three-quarters height, was a silver head draped 
in flowing gold, hair of metal fringe. Miscellaneous 
Richard Hudnut articles were shown on top of the re- 
maining pillars, which were of varying height. 


As for my sources of inspiration, I think that the 
Chinese influence is most dominant. In fabrics, jew- 
elry and many other things the designers have derived 
their stimulus from Chinese art. The American note 
has been contributed by New York’s towering skyline 
and the flood lighting of many of these skyscraper 


peaks. 
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Timely Window Settings By H. H. Riegel 


This. is a_ real modernistic 
screen,. The center panel is one 
by two inch strips covered with 
ou cloth or satin and painted in 
a modernistic design. If satin 
is used oil or water colors can 
be employed. The steps in front 
of the center panel are of one 
by six white pine covered with 
wallboard... The finish can‘ be 
in textone or of satin. The two 
boxes, also one by six boards, 
are of wallboard nailed on one 
by six frame. Note that the 
three panels which rise behind 
the center unit are graduated in 
size. The-top of the base is a 
one by two white pine board 
with a one by six for the side. 
This screen can be worked up 
in satin or a combination of 
plastic paint and satin The 
proportion is left to the display 
manager's own ideas, and like- 
wise is the color scheme. 
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The center panel is of one by two inch 
strips with a half-round circle top 
covered with wallboard. Satin may 
be tacked to it as a covering. Two 
half-round circles about three inches 
wide can be cut out by the lumber 
mill or with a scroll saw if you have 
one. The panel should then be deco- 
rated in some plastic paint design and 
the foliage in the center panel painted 
in oil or water colors. Each end wing 
is a one by two inch frame covered 
with wallboard and then stippled on 
the border with a plastic paint. <A 
moulding in design will add grace. 
The base is one by four inch framing 
with a moulding at the bottom.. A 
screen of this type may be used wih 
any kind of merchandise. 
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What of the October Bridal Displays? 


This Gladsome Month Is a Winsome Rival of Smiling June and 
Pays Profits on Showings of Wedding Finery 


UNE has the reputation of being the “month of Weinn covered his background with black patent leather and 
brides” and keeps it despite the ability of other posed his bride and her two maids before it, thus strongly 
months to sometimes run rings around it. As a emphasizing the summery costumes of the bride and her 
matter of fact, wedding bells tinkle or toll with maids. To further set off their apparel, he introduced sheets 
relative frequence it seems during every month of the year. covered with silver leaf, fashioned into roughly modernistic 
But there are only a couple of occasions when the alert dis- triangles. 
playman must recognize the existence of the marital cere- More sedate and traditional was the showing of bridal 
mony in special displays. In May comes his first and most . (Continued on page 65) 


extensive effort to acquaint the 
bride-elects with the glamor of the 
store’s apparel and its ability to 
supply their wardrobes for the 
memorable occasion. The second 
comes during the fall when Cupid’s 
archery seems to be a trifle more 
effective than usual. 

To assist the trimmer who is con- 
templating fall bridal displays, it is 
advisable to hark back to some of 
the trims used earlier in the year 
and to draw upon their arrange- 
ments for suggestions. 

First resort is made to a window 
fashioned by V. F. McCollum, in 
charge of display for the Chamber- 
lin-Johnson-DuBose Co., of Atlanta, 
Ga. In McCollum’s schemes there 
are no surplus decoratives, no un- 
toward nor unnecessary accessories, 
no gaudy backgrounds that do not 
directly bear upon the message of 
the display. His figures stand out 
clearly and beautifully, presenting 
the fashions of the hour. His style 
is impressed upon this summer 
bridal array. 

A pretty wax figure with flowing 
veil is seen just beyond an altar 
banked with flowers and palms. 
The disturbing features of a Moor- 
ish entrance have been covered by 
a three-paneled modernistic  set- 
piece, which is thus toned in with 
the flowers and costumes. In the 
left corner are two bridesmaids. 

“A Bride’s Dream” was the theme 
of an unusual window scene by the 
Victor Clothing Co., of Los Angeles, 
early in the summer. Here the 
normal style of presentation was 
altered to show the bridal figure 
seated upon the bench while she 
gazed upon a mural decoration 
which depicted her future home and 
responsibilities. Display Manager 


TRIMS THAT ARE IN POINT— 
Down in Atlanta, V. F. McCollum 
points the way with the exquisite 
window at Chamberlin-Johnson- 
Dubose shown at the top. “The 
Bride’s Dream,” by Harry Weinn, 
Victor Clothing Co., Los Angeles, 
introduces patent leather as a back- 
ground covering, while George 
Tedeschi’s trim at the base for 
Meekins, Packard & Wheat, Spring- 
field, Mass., banks the background 
with flowers, 
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With the New York Displayman | 


Fall Ready-to-Wear and Fabrics Dividing Honors With School 
Opening Trims—Franklin Simon Scores With Gridiron Spectacle 
3y COLEMAN W. McCAMPBELL 
New York Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


HERE is something about September in New 

York that causes the blood to tingle with a 

high fever of excitement. The air seems 

charged with electric sparks of preparation 

and expectancy for fall events in the theatre, opera and 

society. The openings of colleges and finishing schools 

xlso contribute their share of thrills. All this is reflected 

not only in the eyes of those you see thronging the 
stores, but in the window displays as well. 

August was notable chiefly for its fur and furniture 
sales, its windows devoted to school and college appeal, 
and its sprinkling of advance fall fashions. 

At this writing, September 4th, the windows are 
divided between fall fashions, fall fabrics, and school 
displays. Altman’s, Lord & Taylor's, and Stern’s are 
among those featuring fabrics. Biggs, at Stern’s, has 
a series of three stunning windows. Each is equipped 
with a fold-screen background, so set as to form a com- 
plete back, oval in shape. The screen is covered with 
white linen. Beautiful groupings of printed velvets 
and other fabrics on modernistic wrought iron stands 
are arranged with only a few well-chosen decorative 
accessories. Of particular interest are the captions, 
such as “Autumn 1928,” etc., which are in cut-out 
raised lettering, skillfully placed in bold accents on the 


background. I couldn't tell whether the letters were of 
rubber or bronze metal composition. But they were 
very effective. The window cards were comprised of 
three layers of paper in different shades of gray, the 
darker shades forming a two-sided border, and the 
lightest shade being used for the copy, which was let- 
tered in dark gray. 

At Lord & Taylor’s, Wallace had a series of win- 
dows in which the fabrics were draped in half-column 
effects against the back wall. A large half-column in 
the center was flanked with a small half-column on each 
side. The materials fell straight to the floor, and were 
then arranged in puffs to cover the entire floor. These 
windows had a certain richness and simplicity. 

The corner window at Lord & Taylor’s had a back- 
ground grouping of gray columns, large and small in 
circumference, mounted on a two-step platform. On 
this platform was a single model wearing a dress of 
“stiff” black velvet and ornaments of brilliants. An 
evening wrap, fan and other accessories of black, bril- 
liants and gold completed the setting. The same back- 
ground of grouped columns was used for several other 
windows featuring afternoon and ensemble costumes. 

Russeks have installed new modernistic back- 
grounds of interesting planes and irregular angles— 





Graceful Use of Silhouette Is Seen in a Background With Which Joseph Chase Brightened a School Opening Trim at McCreery’s 
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One of the New Modernistic Backgrounds in Board, Glass and Metal Which Were Recently Installed at Russek’s 


compositions of board, metal, glass, and mirrors. These 
are slightly akin to those at Saks-Fifth Avenue, but are 
somewhat more showy and with less rhythm in move- 
ment and design. The one flanking Fifth Avenue is 
the best. It has wall units of creamy kid finish with 
a bottom border in several shades of yellow tan. Cut- 
out corner platform tiers form excellent units for dis- 
play of jewelry and bag accessories. This week they 
are featuring “stone blue” and white ermine. 


Saks-Fifth Avenue have retained their windows 
practically unchanged except for those flanking the 49th 
Street corner. These, with their cut-up surfaces and 
sweeping curves, are the same in formation as before, 
but the color has been changed from a silver or alumi- 
num gray to a warm yellow, which gives them the effect 
of an entirely new set of windows. This shade of yel- 
low is well suited for a foil to bright fall colors. The 
display accessories are of black, gold and silver. One 
unique ornament is that of a frisky horse in polished 
black wood with flowing mane and tail in wavy gold. 
This is mounted on a large oval base of polished black 
wood. 


Probably the “piece de resistance” of the week is a 
series of three windows at Franklin Simons, presum- 
ably the work of Bel Geddes and Doscher. ‘They re- 
semble stage insets, with niches of yellow felt on each 
side displaying Bramley costumes. The first scene, 
a football game, depicts the rear of the stadium with 
actual spectator models in miniature, with heads and 
shoulders visible. Then there is a glimpse of the teams 
in action on the gridiron and a flash of the opposite 
side of the stadium thickly dotted with spectators. At 
the gates is the usual crowd rushing to buy tickets. The 
models, only a few inches in height, are all fully attired. 
The sky is simulated with blue felt backdrop with 
clouds, and trees of gray, green and brown felt ap- 
pliqued. The second shows a scene in the dining room 
of a large hotel complete in detail, from groups at 
round tables perusing their menus, to couples descend- 
ing an imposing staircase, and uniformed bell-boys. An 


‘: 
amusing phase is a fair damsel pausing before a mirror 
to revamp her make-up. The third window, devoted to 
a polo match, revealed contestants leaning from their 
ponies to make a shot, while an audience in a nearby 
grandstand exhibited its interest. No attempt was made 
to make the mannequins overly realistic. Rather, they 
were general in type and blessed with a humorous twist. 
But they did the trick, for the sidewalks were closely 
packed with onlookers. The detail work involved in 
preparing these windows must have been tremendous. 

Cory, of Avedon’s, still has his settings of gold, al- 
though he has changed them by adding frames across 
the back. These are of canvas painted in tones of warm 
brown and gold. And they serve as borders for the 
oval insets which, at present, are painted in modernis- 
tic garden scenes. Tantivy costumes are displayed. 

Early in August, Hixbie’s had a window featuring 
“Absolute Clearance of New Summer Dresses.” A 
modernistic background was comprised of a three-fold 
screen. The center panel was almost entirely of glass 
irregularly directed with geometrical strips of metal. 
The other two panels were of wood trimmed with metal. 

As might be expected, Chase, at McCreery’s, had a 
clever black and white silhouette school display. Sev- 
eral girls were seated at desks, while one little tot was 
shown handing a rose to the teacher. 

One of the worthwhile early fall displays was that 
by Arkow, at Arnold, Constable & Co. “Henley Frocks, 
Fall, 1928” was the caption, and it was emblazoned in 
gilt letters on a black curtain. In front of the curtain 
was a copper platform, in the shape of a half-hexagon, 
which bore a headless figure wearing an orchid frock 
of silk. At one side, a purple velvet jacket was draped 
from a low stand, and on a tall wrought metal rack 
jewelry was shown. Against both corners of the rear 
wall rested a broad gray-green modernistically-cut par- 
tition, on top of which lay a hat, a scarf, and gloves, 
with other accessories grouped on the floor. 

About the middle of the month, Macy’s attracted 
attention with a fall millinery window. Head fixtures 
of clear brown glass were introduced. 
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Chicago Monthly Display Review - 
Modernism Dominates Mandel Showings of A siaiel. Ww hile Carson- 


Pirie’s Introduces It in Antique Screens and Appliqued Posters 


By J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS 
Chicago Correspondent, DISPLAY WORLD 


N ill wind it is that blows no one good—so goes the 
old proverb. If the great army of Chicagoans who 
planned a three days’ outing over Labor Day were 
disappointed with cold, rainy weather, the retail 

shops full of new fall merchandise were, nevertheless, de- 
lighted at the unexpected change from the long, hot summer. 

Tuesday following Labor Day opened with cool, crisp 
autumn weather and the stores all had their fall styles on 
display. It was no trouble at all to sell felt hats eleven days 
before the bell rings. The people on the streets seemed to 
feel the urge of the new season, and, as a general thing, busi- 
ness has been rather brisk and shopkeepers have the smile 
that won’t wear off (we hope). 

Seasonable weather is and perhaps always will be the best 
stimulant to good business. It puts people in the right frame 
of mind—makes them want to get in tune with things. Rows 
and rows of shop windows, attractively arranged with season- 
able new things of every kind, add fuel to the fire of instinc- 
tive desire for creature comforts and seasonal needs. 

Furs and fur trimmed garments that have adorned the 
windows of the most pretentious State Street stores during 
the last month take on a new and closer interest. 

Anticipating the opening of schools and colleges almost 
every store had some sort of a representation of this event. 
There are ever so many different kinds of things on display 
for school children of all ages, from the kindergarten to the 
college men and women. 

At Marshall Field & Co. five of the large State Street 
windows were devoted to school apparel for children and for 
misses going away to school or college. In the windows show- 
ing apparel and accessories for smaller children, school books, 
tablets, pencil boxes, bookcases, globes and other typical 
paraphernalia were used for atmosphere. 

In the windows featuring dresses for the college miss, there 
was a wardrobe trunk overflowing with various and sundry 
items of feminine furnishings, including three pairs of slip- 
pers, two or three sports hats, stockings, lingerie, and a smart 
tweed coat with fur collar and cuffs. 

In another window adjoining, where coats were featured 
on the two forms, with a similar assortment of smaller items 
and one or two dresses casually displayed among them, two 
or three pieces of smart hand luggage were made a part of 
the general exhibit. 

The corner window at State and Washington features four 
wax figures wearing beautiful light fur wraps for evening 
wear. A large polar bear rug on the floor provides ample 
and appropriate relief and several white fox throws add their 
bit to the completion of the setting. 

In the corner window at Randolph and State Streets, dark 
red cloth coats with dark and light fur trim strike a style 
note and attractive display effect that is stopping lots of 
women. Dark red beaver or felt hats are worn on the figures, 
and the shoes are black or tan, according to the fur trim of 
the individual garment. On two modern decorative chairs 
are neatly arranged units of accessories consisting of a red 
bag, dark red silk umbrella with fancy handle, and light 
gloves. 

One of the State Street windows is given over to the ex- 
clusive display of the model of the new merchandise mart 
that is to be erected on the site of the old Northwestern 
Station at the north bank of the Chicago River and Wells 
Street. This building will contain 4,000,000 square feet of floor 
space and will provide quarters for the Marshall Field & Co. 


wholesale, as well as hundreds of other representative whole- 
sale and manufacturing sales organizations. It will be per- 
haps the largest building of its kind in the world and will 
greatly facilitate retail buying. 


ANDEL’S windows continue to hold their particular in- 
teresting features and their special place in window mer- 
chandising a la moderne. Mr. Kagey has added some hand- 
somely done and highly artistic art moderne screens to the 
windows during the latter part of the month. These are made 
of two wings joined together, each about eight feet high by 
four feet wide. To black grounds art moderne designs in 
silver, gold, gray and white are applied with unusually pleas- 
ing effect. A huge autumn leaf, done in silver, runs from the 
upper right corner of the right wing across and nearly to the 
lower left of the left wing. All in all, the several different 
designs on the screens used in this series of windows are 
some of the best examples of modern art that this writer has 
observed. They seem to possess rhythm, balance, harmony 
of color and design, and all of the style and freshness that 
art moderne is supposed to convey. 
» The merchandise displayed in the four State Street win- 
dows and the first window on Madison Street consists of as 
many unit windows showing different types and styles of gar- 
ments in a single basic color—blue. That blue is in the mode 
for this season is a well-known fact. If one did not know 
it, one would be consciously impressed with the idea upon 
passing this series of displays. 

The first display that met my eye coming down State 
Street was one of a blue ensemble showing two outfits for 
misses off to school. Three figures were used. Two smart 
little blue hats on stands, blue leather hand luggage, gloves, 
shoes hose, red and blue scarfs and umbrellas were the details. 

The next window was one of children’s apparel worked 
out in blue and red. Three small wax figures representing 
girls of different ages were dressed in appropriate school togs 
and trappings. Coats, dresses, hats, school bags, pencil cases 
and similar items were appropriately combined. 

The corner window at Mandel’s, continuing the symphony 
in blue, contained an entrancing display of evening dresses 
shown on three figures. The window around the corner was 
halved by an art moderne screen divider, near to which was 
placed a beautiful modern vase of silver and black, filled with 
glittering silver foliage with two or three gold flowers. In 
the opposite end and across the corner was another of the 
beautiful modern screens. The costumes and accessories 
were displayed in about two-thirds of the floor space and 
converged towards the center. 


A‘ Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. there was a series of five 
windows along Madison Street devoted to school apparel 
and things for children and juvenile misses. In one was an 
antique screen witht six maps of different old world nations 
mounted thereon and shellacked over. In another showing 
children’s school costumes were five of the cut forms with 
painted features and hair of yafnh—all girls. Adjoining this 
was a similar set of the same kind of figures showing boys’ 
apparel. On the background of this window was a simple 
poster print in bright colors of childhood scenes. Nearby was 
another window, an exclusive display of shoes for children 
of different ages, school shoes being particularly featured. 
This brace of five large windows represented the “Juvenile 
Floor—the Fifth.” 
The Carson-Pirie windows along State Street were equally 
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interesting in their displays of smart autumn fashions in 
millinery and apparel for evening, outing and everyday wear. 
There, was a display of French millinery and a particularly 
smart-looking setting consisting of black velvet dresses shown 
on two forms and with appropriate hats, shoes and other 
attributes. 

A window of “Blizzard Cloth” coats were displayed on 
two forms with a draped garment on a chair in the center, 
being a duplicate of a garment designed by Commander Byrd 
to be worn on his Antarctic expedition. On a table nearby 
was a copy of the book written by Byrd and hung in the 
center of the background was an oil painting of an ice and 
snow scene. 

A shoe window with three modernistic cabinets deserves 
special attention. The largest in the center and smaller 
ones at either end provided the display setting. A five wing 
mirror screen placed on a table in the center and behind the 
main display added to the modern effect. 


BY: perhaps the most unique, new and interesting note in 
all the Carson windows was contained in the south sec- 
tion on the State Street front. The theme, in fabric and 
style, for the merchandise used in these four windows was 
taken from the Style Broadcasts from Vogue, which takes 
place from Station WGN every Wednesday from 4 to 
4:30 p. m. 

One window contained an attractive showing of blue 
velvets in plain and cut, cut and printed, and small printed 
figures patterns. The window card quoted the exact language 
of the style broadcast—and the-materials were obviously those 
referred to. 

The next window was trimmed with brown homespun and 
light woolen material for women’s tailored suits and acces- 
sories. The card read as follows: “Vogue Broadcasts 
Stresses the Importance of Brown Homespuns and Light- 
weight Woolens in the Fall Modes.” 

Another card in another window where metal fabrics were 
featured carried this copy: “It’s on the Air! Vogue Says 
That Supple Metal Fabrics Are Smart for Autumn. Vogue’s 
Fashion Talk, Station WGN, Every Wednesday, 4 to 
4:30 p.m.” 

The Boston Store, The Fair and The Davis Co., three of 
the large State Street department stores, are conducting 
strenuous seasonal sales just at this time. The Boston Store 
is running a great “Sale of Furniture and Home Needs.” The 
windows are trimmed with merchandise featured and printed 
posters are used not only in the windows but throughout the 
store. ; 


CA SCHLECHT, display manager at Bedell’s, has his 
fall opening windows in now. Bedell’s is usually two 
or three weeks ahead of the other State Street stores on their 
seasonal openings. The floors are entirely covered with felt- 
covered mats. A magenta, or red-purple tone, is used in the 
georgette silk curtains hung in folds from wrought metal 
rods in the recessed panels at regular intervals along the 
background. ‘As a relief to the solid color drapes, a grape 
foliage design has been appliqued in silver. In front of this 
panel curtain is a modernistic wrought iron “tree” fixture, 
which is used to support silver gray foliage and bunches 
of black grapes. The purple and silver color scheme is 
striking in effect, appropriate for the season, different from 
the usual and modern in mode. There are also some new 
display fixtures of wrought metal and modern in design. 


L MILLER’S shoe shop on State Street has another new 
window background for this month. The color scheme is 
less daring and more harmonious than some of its predeces- 
sors and details of design and composition of the settings are 
more pleasing. Temporary backgrounds made of wood 
have been brought out sufficiently far from the regular back- 
ground walls to allow for a display space on the floor suit- 
able in depth for shoes. Niches are cut in the temporary 
facing, making three small display windows in each window. 
The backs of these smaller spaces, which by the way are three 
ieet wide by five feet high-by two feet deep, consist of a 
figured silk fabric in colors of green, yellow and tan. 
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Trail’s End Reached By Rogers 


Veteran I, A. D. M. Chieftain and Magazine Editor 
Succumbs to Pneumonia; Relapse Proves Fatal 


LONG career in the display field, marked by attainment 

of high position in craft organizations was brought to 

a close early on the morning of September 5, when Lewis A. 
Rogers succumbed to pneumonia. 

Widely known in mercantile and display circles because 

of his long tenure as secretary of fhe International Associa- 





LEWIS A. ROGERS 


tion of Display Men, Rogers had exerted a commanding in- 
fluence in this organization, which continued until the con- 
clusion of the second Stensgaard administration. As one of 
the foremost representatives of the profession in Chicago, he 
was constantly before the mercantile world as a critic of 
display, participating in many of the leading developments 
of recent years as counsel or judge of display contests and 
as the chief administrative officer of I.-A. D. M. conventions. 


An illness of three weeks with dangerous aspects had 
weakened him materially before apparent recovery began. At 
this critical moment a sudden relapse occurred overnight re- 
sulting in death. 


Rogers’ career in his chosen field was not meteoric and 
the successes which he won were obtained by hard plodding. 
After serving in most of the minor offices of the International 
prior to 1921, he was chosen in that year to succeed T. Guy 
Duey as secretary of the body and continued to hold the 
position until a few months before his death. In length of 
service in this capacity he was outstripped only by Perry 
W. Hunsicker, who occupied the office from 1911 to 1918. 

Shortly after his accession to the post of secretary, he 
become editor of the “Merchants Record and Show Window,” 
a position which he retained to the last. 


During his administration of I. A. D. M. affairs, the body 
reached its greatest extent, and the continuous growth of its 
conventions and shows, in large measure, was the result of 
his efforts. Although committed to policies which brought 
him severe criticism in the closing years of his activity, he 
was an earnest and unfailing advocate of display organiza- 
tion and gave his best efforts to the weal of the I. A. D. M. 
as he saw it. His last action in this direction was an on- 
slaught on a proposed monthly bulletin. His graphic por- 
trayal of the financial odds faced by such a publication caused 
the business session of the Toronto convention to reject it. 


Funeral services were conducted from the residence at 
5324 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, on September 8. 
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FANTASTIC HANDKERCHIEF DECORATIONS—At the 

top is a hedge fashioned by Skifter Lassen, J. T. Grant Co., 

Battle Creek, Mich., and below it a bouquet of huge flowers 

shaped by W. A. Bergy while display manager for Schroder’s, 

Battle Creek. The base reveals Ed Osterlands clever replica 
of the “Tower of Light.” 


OW shall we handle our next handkerchief 
trims?” is a question of never-ceasing irri- 
tation. These pretty and fragile bits of 
fabric so delicately colored and intricately 

fashioned are pleasing to the eye when viewed in small 
groups, but when presented in a crashing array of 
cartons scattered across the front of the window or 
decked out on stands possess no more charm than a 
multitude of men’s shirts exhibited in the original 
package. 

Perhaps in the technique used in their presenta- 
tion there is greater justification for resort to the 
fantastic and unusual than in any other line of goods. 
If American windowmen have laughed a the mon- 
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Possibilities? 

With Fhem the Windowman May Mount the 
Flights of Fancy, Converting Their Colorful 
Squares Into Towers and Battlements or 
Mirroring Nature With Leafy Bowers and 
Green Hedges. Giant Flowers May Be Con- 


trived, While Strange Ammals and Birds 
Are Not Impossible. 
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strous elephants and storks and menageries of pre- 
historic animals which have been fashioned from 
towels and linens by European displaymen, they 
promptly forget these “snickers” when confronted 
with a handkerchief trim. 

In such cases they can let their imagination run 
wild, fashioning from the pretty hanks of cloth spec- 
tacles as vivid in color and as complete in form as if 
they had been modeled from any professional deco- 
rative material. 

When, for instance, Skifter Lassen, of Joseph T. 
Grant Co., Battle Creek, Mich., designed a Christmas 
showing of handkerchiefs, he executed it in the 
fashion of a leafy hedge with a five branch shrub 
occupying the center of his background and two 
flanking pyramids resembling ruscus trees hugging 
the side walls tighty. The colors chosen were ap- 
propriate for the holiday season and the red and silver 
poinsettia which were woven into the branches at in- 
tervals and capped their tops, afforded contrast in 
their alternating hues. 

When W. A. Bergy, then with Shroder Bros., 
Battle Creek, Mich., shaped his handkerchief display 
for the same period he fashioned it into three huge 
petals with stocky stems, the glaring white of the 
blossoms and the soft sheen of the stems contrasing 
strongly with the dark backgrounds of the set piece 
and giving lustre to the boxed handkerchiefs shown 
alongside. The window was given additional power 
by the introduction of a group of toy kewpies whose 
pudgy figures provided a humorous relief. In the 
shade of one of the flowers was a small toy dog seem- 
ingly pulled along with a leash drawn by three kewpie 
bathing beauties. The stubborn pup had balked and 
the trio in front pulled stoutly on the line, while a 
willing volunteer at the dog’s back pushed with might 
and main. 

Ed Osterland, display manager for William Tay- 
lor Son & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has a knack for 
producing arresting handkerchief trims. When the 
Cleveland Exposition was héld last summer, one of the 
foremost features of the great industrial fair was a 
tower of lights which rose above the principal con- 
vention hall and cast its mellow glow far out over the 
city. From this Osterland got an inspiration and con- 
trived a window with a high tower resting upon a 
base sheathed in handkerchiefs of gorgeous colorings 
offset by end units decked in contrasting tones. Broad 
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stretches of fabrics streaming down from the tower 
to the base at right and left conveyed the conception 
of light spreading from the tower and thus provided 
a perfect replica of the. convention feature. 

On another occasion he found it expedient to link 
up his display with a showing of Old Ironsides and 
thus built a frigate of the 1812 period out of hand- 
kerchiefs. Not seaworthy like the green wood ships 
of the fame of Commodore Perry, but startling ar- 
resting in its bright coloring, the barque created an 
illustration that produced the desired interest in the 
featured wares and resulted in increased business for 
the department. 





Not a Reflection of Human Form 
Modern Mannequin, Essentially a Display Stand, Must 
Avoid Mirroring of Specific Types. 

By V. N. SIEGEL 
Mannequins Siegel, Paris 


N the era which immediately preceded our own, so 

great was the indifference toward improvement in 
form and style that the display mannequin revealed 
little progress, and for a rather long time remained on 
a dead level. 

But the very active interest in change of line and 
form which has been expressed during recent years in 
all of the decorative arts had encompassed it and caused 
it to share in the general development. 

Today there is a spirit, a very curious spirit which 
urges the artist to inquire into the fundamentals and 
to strip all artistic expressions of the superfluous: and 
elaborate. Today a spirit of simplicity prevails, tem- 
pered by concessions to necessity and titility. 

In all lines there is research and. investigation 
There is not a singlé branch of art or industry which 
has not weighed its customs and styles, and pondered 
its basic viewpoints. The mannequin could not escape 
this barrage of criticism. It had to yield to the require- 
ments of a new time and to accept the refinements of 
its exponents. 

It is not and cannot be a perfect reflection of the 
human form. Conceived in this guise, it would be a 


While the Fund-Raising Campaign for “Old Ironsides” Was On, Mr. Osterland Built This “Hankie” Model of the Old Ship 
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constant failure. It is essentially a display stand, cre- 
ated to emphasize the value of an article intended for 
sale. It must.at once stress and fully reveal the mer- 
chandise’s quality, line and texture. An interpretation 
is therefore necessary. As on the stage (and, more 
and more, the display window is regarded as a stage), 
an exaggeration is required to attract attention. 

The purpose of the mannequin as a display fixture 
is to suggest the human form without identifying it 
with a definite type of figure or feature. The more it 
tends toward the general and abstract, the greater the 
number of viewers who find it appealing. Every par- 
ticular expression, color of eye, arrangement of hair, 
manner of smile or featuring of cheeks or eyebrows 
estranges those who are not represented. 

It was at the Decorative Arts Exhibit at Paris in 
1925 that this conception first came into evidence. 





V. N. SIEGEL 


There the absolute necessity for new design was clearly 

felt and the first suggestions offered for revision of the 

mannequin. At that time the issues which impressed 

me most were the new requirements of the figure and 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Make Your Work 
Your Life 


Success Is the Reward for Giving Your Best to 
Your Daily Tasks. If You Would Keep 
Apace of the Times You Must Devote the 
Best of Your Talents to the Day's Problems. 


By CHARLES H. ROBERTS 
Display Manager, Cahn’s Quality Shop, Baltimore, Md. 


EAL success is the reward of giving all you 
have to your job. Anything else but all 
won't do, and right here is the trouble with 
most of us. Our work is labor to us, some- 

thing we do because we must live and our life is a 
separate thing. Think over the men you know who are 
winnning consistently. Are they workers? You bet 
they are! Their life is their work. 

Twenty-five years out of my life have been spent in 
the show window, seeking ways and means to create 
beautiful displays to stimulate business. Through 
creating a desire for merchandise on view, our window 
displays are “‘silent salesmen.’” They work for you 
nights, Sundays and holidays, with no extra expense 
for overtime. Your show windows are the first im- 
pression the casual observer or passerby receives of 
your store. Your-displays will either create desire for 
your merchandise or kill that desire. They will en- 
hance the appearance of merchandise on display or 
mar it. They stimulate business or depress it. They 





In the top display Roberts stresses shirts and striped 

neckwear before a heavy background hanging, sharply set- 

ting off their white and black variations. Below, black 
and white panels serve the same purpose. 
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represent or misrepresent the business policy of the 
house, the quality and character of the merchandise, 
and the men who are at the head of the institution. 
This means that if you want to keep apace of the times 
you must be “on the job” and not let grass grow under 
your feet. 





Top, a vacation travel display by J. L. Dexter, Hartley’s, 

Fairmont, W. Va. Center, the Shirt Craft display by 

“Bob” Hanson, Nelson & Moore Co., San Diego, Calif., 

which won second prize in the June Liberty Magazine 

contest on advertised products. Base, a spring clothing 
trim by E. Fraser, Union Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


How different are the displays of today from those 
of yesterday! The modern lighting systems, the beau- 
tiful backgrounds, flowers, fixtures and modern art 
screens and panels, etc., all within easy reach of every 
displayman today, give today’s windows a distinction 
never possessed before. There is no reason today why 
a displayman should not be’progressive. Think of the 
various houses that are at his command, ready to advise 
him on his lighting problems and so on down the line. 

I think I can say I am one of the few who belong 
to the “old order,” for all my backgrounds for my fea- 
ture windows are personally designed, assembled and 
completed in my own studios under my personal super- 
vision, thus saving my firm hundreds of dollars. I am 
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“sold” on the overhead ligliting idea, and use X-ray 
products exclusively for special effects, employing spot 
and flood lights for color effects. 

There’s an:old saying that “The eye is the index of 
the soul,” and by the same token “Your window is the 
index of your business.” As the progress of the dis- 





A sports wear window by A. A. Matzer, F. & R. Lazarus 

Co., Columbus, Ohio, appears at the top. The center 

shows an artistic trim of felt hats by W. W. Yeager, 

E. M. Kahn Co., Dallas, Texas. At the base is a clothing 

trim suitable for any occasion designed by Herbert Seager 
for the Fred M. Nye Co., Ogden, Utah. 


playman is predicated upon the suceess of his firm, I 
would say to the displayman: “Accept your responsi- 
bility; face your problems; take off your coat and 
work—yes, fight like h—, because it’s a man’s job, and 
if you want success you have got to work for it. Enter 
the different contests that are being conducted all over 
the country. If you fail once, try again. Competition 
is the life of trade. Meet it! Fight it! Down it! 
Success comes only through conquest. 





Among the accompanying illustrations, in addition 
to the displays of Mr. Roberts, there are a number of 
others produced by outstanding men’s apparel display- 
men. One of the best is the vacation travel window 
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combining men’s and women’s clothing installed by J. 
LL. Dexter, the versatile window manager for J. M. 
Hartley & Son, Fairmount, West Virginia. Dexter 
made good use of open trunks, wherein clothing ap- 
peared on hangers, while furnishings protruded from 
the drawers. The smiling “porter” dealer help of the 
Mendel Trunk Co. was skillfully incorporated, while 
shipping board placards posted high in the background 
added to realism. = 

“Do the Shrink Fiends Get Your Shirts?” is the 
query beneath the drawing of a worried man with two 
tiny “demons” tightening a noose about his collar, 
which appeared in an extraordinary shirt display by 
“Bob” Hanson, of the Nelson-Moore Co., San Diego, 
Calif. A concise bit of lettering explaining the non- 
shrinking qualities of Shirtcraft products, a handful of 
shirts, and tie-ups with the magazine “Liberty” com- 
pleted a window which brought Hanson second prize 
in the publication’s June contest of display of its adver- 
tisers’ wares. 

A golfer swinging forcefully was seen in the win- 
dows of F. & R. Lazarus, Columbus, Ohio, a few weeks 
ago, when A. A. Matzer, the display executive, pre- 
sented sports wear and golf accessories. Posed on a 
grass mat with a waxen caddie beside him, the figure 
was realistic and impressive. 

Edward Fraser’s ensemble of clothing and furnish- 
ings, as shown at the Union Store, Columbus, Ohio; 
W. W. Yeager’s arrangement of felt hats for Kahn’s, 
of Dallas, Texas; and Herbert Seager’s clothing trim 
for Fred M. Nve & Co, Ogden, Utah, are also depicted. 
All are produced by craftsmen of outstanding ability. 





And here is one of the styles Roberts affects in presenting 
felt hats. This is a fall trim with an appropriate panel 
frame and hanging. Gloves are used as accessories. Below 
is a holiday showing of neckwear exhibiting good choice 
of colors. Raw materials used in the ties are introduced. 
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Bedroom Suite in Amber, Green and Black Which Hawver Made the Capsheaf of His “Color in the Home Week” Windows 


Why Show ‘Em If You Can't Sell "Em 


very Display Can Be Made to Produce Results If Emphasis 
Is Laid Upon an Issue That Leads to Desire 


' By CY HAWVER 
Display Manager, Tull & Gibbs, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


ENRY FORD may have spent many months 
in preparing his Model A for a curious pub- 
lic, but when it came to presenting it to that 
same public there wasn’t any hesitance about 

rushing the job through. Tull & Gibbs revealed the 
first of the new chariots to reach Spokane and we had 
but two days in which to prepare an appropriate set- 
ting. Now, automobiles and furniture are not exactly 
related, but, like many other aggressive firms, we saw 
an opportunity to capitalize public interest in the new 
vehicle, and we leaped at the chance to exhibit it in our 
windows. We had but two days to get them ready for 
its entry, and, in spite of the pressure for time, we 
hustled ‘backgrounds through and were pleased to find 
that the public regarded the window as one of the most 
interesting that we had shown in years. 

With such an attraction to pull the crowds, it was 


“Color in the Home Week” gave us an opportunity 
to play upon the passion for color in home decoration 
and furnishing which has been exhibited so frequently 
in recent months. Six display windows carried the 
color note to completion, running the gamut of living 
room and dining room suites on through bedrooms and 
kitchens to electric refrigerators and similar household 
appliances. Of this string of windows, perhaps the 
most appealing was a display of a three-tone bedroom 
suite in amber, green and black. This manifestation of 
modernism in decorations was set off by black back- 
grounds and floor covering, while a rose and green 
drape running through the background gave a lightness 
and buoyancy to the setting that was augmented by 
modernistic throw rugs in strong colors. 

The other five display windows maintained the 
fixed style of presentation which it had affected. In 





apparent that we would try 
to convert this interest into 
sales. Of course, we were 
not selling automobiles, but 
we did stock tires. In 
an adjoining window we 
showed a tie-up of lug- 
gage, automobile  acces- 
sories and tires. It worked, 
and worked so successfully 
that it brought in the big- 
gest volume of business on 
tires recorded during any 
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one was a group of gay 
breakfast sets, in another a 
red Gulbransen piano, while 
a third revealed a_ bridal 
table burdened by a huge 
nuptial cake and a service 
“for eight. A fourth re- 
vealed a gorgeous man- 
telling of modernistic che- 
nille floor rugs, while the 
fifth riveted attention on an 
exhibit of Copeland elec- 
tric refrigerators enameled 
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Our main aisle was chained off with modernistic 
posts linked with orange chains and backed with screens 
in orange, black, gray and white angular designs. In 
these were special settings of new and novel furniture 
in bright enamels and lacquers. Here was a modernistic 
breakfast suite by Luce, a new double overstuffed chair, 
the new Lawson chair, and the colorful metal beds pro- 
duced by Simmons. 


In handling our displays we can see that practical 
methods of emphasizing the dominant urges to pur- 
chase have always proved to be effective. This was the 
knowledge which inspired concentration upon the color- 
ful wares that marked our “Color in the Home Week.” 
It is the stimulus that causes our entry in numerous 
national contests, most of which we find to be strong 
stimulators of desire for lines which are apt to have 
seasonal appeal or tend to move slowly unless sup- 
ported by consumer advertising. In this fashion I have 
won prizes in the first national Hoover Vacuum contest 
at Christmas, 1926, and the contests which followed 
during the ensuing spring, summer and fall. I took 
third prize in the national Fada Radio contest staged 
during the holidays of 1927. I was first in the Tri- 
State Wear-Ever Aluminum contest and first in the 
national Corona Portable contest held last summer. 
Another distinction of which I am proud is capture of 
first prize in the home furnishings classification of the 
Pacific coast display demonstrations shown at the 
Seattle convention two years ago. 





LARGER QUARTERS FOR DISPLAY CENTER 


The Display Center conducted by Frank D. Maxwell Co., 
Inc., will take over the entire north wing of the second floor 
of 1440 Broadway on Tuesday, September 3. _ 

This organization conducts the permanent exposition of all 
kinds of store equipment and decorations for well-known 
manufacturers and importers. The Display Center has been 
in operation only since January 1 of the present year, and 
recently they were forced to seek new quarters to triple their 
original floor space. 

Extensive alterations have been in progress the past 
month preparing the new quarters. Individual rooms are be- 
ing prepared by various nationally known manufacturers. 
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This was one of the feature 
exhibits of the August Furni- 
ture Exposition at Stewart's, 
Louisville, Ky. A copy of a 
suite imported from England, 
this modernistic unit sold the 
first day. As a setting, Display 
Manager Hershey used a dull 
violet. background. and. cur- 
tains. .Frosted wall lights and 
hand etched modern art mir- 
rors were also m evidence. 


Below, at the top, is a strong 
mattress display by W. L. 
Heuman, Zissel Bros., Elk- 
hart, Ind., and in the center, 
Hawver’s presentation of the 
new Ford. The concluding 
illustration reveals a canning 
supply window by Harold A. 
Grinden Glass Block Store, 
Duluth, Minn. 
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A School of Fish Seen in the Background Panel Humor- 
ously Symbolize the Featured Drinking Vessels 


ODERN decorative art is by no means a con- 
glomeration of lines, loud colors, and odd 
shapes, as the amateurs and the inexperienced 
imagine. It is the simplification of all elabo- 

rate forms to their most simple and effective masses. 
Modern decorative artists and decorators must have a 
background of understanding of all art forms, period 
decorations and designs. To simplify these into inter- 
esting masses is not as easy as it may look. More care 
and attention are required in designing in this method 
than the more ornamental forms. The grace of a 
simple curve or line without embellishments is a test 
of genuine artistry and skill. Forms elaborated lose 
their line and mass strength, because the line is broken 
by the overlay of ornamentation. 

Modern window displays emphasize the realism of 
the merchandise because of the simplicity of the setting 
and its lack of realism. In modern settings, exclusive- 
ness, richness, or whatever suggestion the displayman 
desires, is created by the material and colors used in 
building the display. We have built some displays 
wherein the most costly materials were used. Steel, 
glass wrought iron, copper, brass, tile, costly woods, 
inlay, etc., are used to create the impression of the rich- 
ness, stability, softness, tone, or luxury. Windows are 
interesting in the modern manner, because artistic 
groupings can be emphasized through this style. 

In New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and other great 
cities the modern manner of display is most evident. 
In New York, Saks’ Fifth Avenue windows are talked 
of everywhere for their interest and appeal., Lord & 
Taylor, Franklin Simon’s, Gimbel’s and many others 
spend thousands of dollars annually on this style of dis- 
play. The windows of Wanamaker’s, Bonwit Teller 
& Co., Strawbridge & Clothier, Gimbel‘s and other 
Philadelphia stores are all treated in the modern 
manner. 

Absolute testimony as to the permanence of modern 
decorative art is found in the millions that are spent in 
buildings, furniture, lighting fixtures, store fixtures, 
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Modern Settings 
for Jewelry . 


Modern Decorative Art Is a Style. Heretofore 
Windows Had No Style Whatever and the 
Object Was Mainly to Put the “Store” in the 
Window. A Public Accustomed to Luxury 
Demands a Different Environment Sug- 
gestive of a More Prosperous Era. 


By ARTHUR W. COLEN 
Artco Advertising, Inc., Philadelphia 


(From an address and demonstration before the Gorham Company’s 
Dealer Conference, July 13.) 





Here the Color Scheme is Suggestive of the Boudoir. 
Toilet Sets Are Dominant 


etc., created in the modern manner. The Lincoln 
Hotel, in New York, from, architecture to the most 
minute detail of furnishing, is wholly in the modern- 
istic spirit. The furniture, elevators, door locks, elec- 
trical fixtures, etc.—everything is in the modern vein. 


In Chicago, as in Philadelphia, office buildings, bank 
buildings and department stores have been and are 
being built in this style. Strawbridge & Clothier, of 
Philadelphia, have a program to rebuild their entire 
store in the modern manner, and $7,000,000 are to be 
expended on this enterprise. The Bonwit Teller & Co. 
store in Philadelphia is entirely built in modernistic de- 
sign. What stronger evidence is there to emphasize 
the pre-eminence and permanence of this style? 

Modern decorative art is-a style. Heretofore, win- 
dow displays had no style whatever. Anything would 
do in the window—-soapboxes with a cover over them, 
anything at all that would enable one to fill the window. 
The object mainly was to put the store in the window. 
Today, with the education that the public has received 
through national advertising, movies and kindred media, 
they have become accustomed to luxury. National 
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“We Declare That Windows in the Modern 
Manner Have More Power Than the Printed 
Word. We Say This Because the Merchan- 
dise Set in an Interesting and Appropriate 
Atmosphere at the Very Threshold of the 
Sale Will Command More Attention than the 
Printed Word, Evoke Interest and Suggest 
Purchase. The Progressive Organizations 
Which Are Conscious of the Importance of 
Their Windows as Sales Producers Have 
Recogmzed the Modern Manner.” 





Gift Wares on a Slowly Moving Turntable Before a 
Velvet Applique Hanging 


advertisers beautify their messages with fine layouts, 
special typography, hand lettering by the most skillful 
craftsmen, and drawings and paintings by the greatest 
commercial artists. Men of letters today are writing 
the copy. The presentation of the things the manu- 
faucturers have to sell is given minute and studied at- 
tention. If the printed appeal is so carefully handled, 
what is more reasonable than having the merchandise 
properly presented to the purchaser at the threshold of 
the sale? This generation demands a different environ- 
ment than heretofore, and merchandise, to appeal, must 
be suggestive of the luxury of our time. 

The progressive organizations, which are conscious 
of the importance of their windows as sales producers, 
have recognized the modern manner of window displays 
as the means to present their merchandise. in a form 
that is interesting and in keeping with the age. The 
way to obtain the assistance in this endeavor is similar 
to the engagement of an advertising agency by the 
merchant. 


Appropriations for window display advertising 
should be arrangéd in like manner to the appropriation 
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Gift Wares Clothed in an Air of Exclusiveness and 
Embellished by Novel Lighting and Enlivening Color 


for printed advertising. Both should be based on the 
amount of business expected through their respective 
mediums. We say that displays in the modern manner 
have more power than the printed word. We say this 
because the merchandise set in an intersting and appro- 
priate atmosphere at the very threshold of the sale, will 
command more attention than any printed word will 
evoke interest and suggest purchase to the onlooker who 
is out to buy. 

We are to show you five window displays in the 
modern manner. Four of these displays will be com- 
pletely set, but the fifth display will be arranged from 
the fourth to demonstrate how other attractive group- 
ings are made with the same units. 

Our first scheme stresses exclusiveness, a valuable 
atmosphere for gift merchandise. The attention factor 
is in the novel lighting effect. The gift spirit is created 
by the color. Note the grouping of the merchandise, 
the simplicity of arrangement. There is no crowding, 
yet many articles are displayed interestingly. Notice 
particularly also the ease of visibility in all parts of 
this window. Your attention is called to the reflections 
of color on the merchandise. This gives a softer ap- 
pearance and suggests of future surroundings. This 
display may be employed for Christmas, graduation and 
June bride appeals. 

In the second display the color scheme is suggestive 
of the boudoir. Attention is drawn to the center of this 
window by the V-shaped formed background, and the 
aspect of luxury is established by introduction of gold. 
These units are. all adaptable to other arrangements: 
They can be used separately or collectively, and can be 
attractively arranged in small show cases as well as 
both small and large windows. 

Character, dignity and richness stand out in the 
third trim. The velvet applique background draped on 
the hand-wrought iron pole lends dignity, while atten- 
tion is obtained by the turntable. I wish to emphasize 
that motion is a hazard and must be treated with ex- 








(Continued on page 61) 
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~All Wares in 
Red Before 
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A Characterictic 
Display of 
Women’s Ap- 
parel by J. T. 
Erskine 


Pound One Color Hard in Each Display 


By Holding to Merchandise of the Same Hue Shown Before a 
Contrasting Background Strong Effects Are Achieved 


By J. T. ERSKINE 


Display Manager, Davidson Bros., Sioux City, Lowa 


O displayman worthy of his salt follows stereo- 
typed rules, for the very foundation of effec- 
tive windowing is variation. It is true that 
experience tells him what to avoid, and by 

following the dictates of this very costly mode of trial 
and experiment he may prevent burning his fingers a 
second time. 

But to set down as a code of practice certain fixed 
and unvarying rules is not only hard, but it is in oppo- 
sition to the well-being of a progressive display depart- 
ment, Perhaps a better index to my own methods may 
be found in a description of a characteristic installation. 

This was a ready-to-wear trim carried out in a 
bright shade of red. I always try to follow out one 
color in a window, as I have found that this policy 
makes for a more effective display. The dresses, hats, 
bags, flowers, shoes and jewelry matched perfectly and 
were set off by silver fox scarfs. 

The background in this display was silk stretched 
on a frame and airbrushed. The colors used were yel- 
low and gold, the yellow setting the red off very nicely. 
I usually choose my background color to set. off the 
merchandise instead of overshadowing it. Silk is one 
of my favorable materials for background work, as it 
always looks rich and is easy to work with. 

The modern art cabinet in the display was created 
in our department and painted to harmonize with the 
setting. 

In this window we have overhead lighting and find 


it very satisfactory. I use flood lights at times to bring 
out special features, but seldom employ colored lights 
except to bring out color in a background or special 
fixture. Colored light, when used on garments, must 
be handled with caution if the original color is to be 
preserved. In this window I used one colored flood 
light to blend the color of the “whatnot” with the back- 
ground. 

I am very much in favor of modernistic displays, as 
feel that they will give the displayman something new 
to work with for some time to come, and that they have 
great possibilities. 

This spring I made a trip to New York City with 
our ready-to-wear buyer to select garments for our 
spring opening so that I would be acquainted with the 
favored shades and styles, and could build my settings 
to set them off to advantage. This is the first time that 
we have worked our openings in this way, and it was 
worth the added expense. The windows were carried 
out in solid colors, the favored colors of spring being 
used, with one color to a window. 


NEW LONDON STORE IS “DECORATION MARVEL 
The new Oxford Street Corner House of J. Lyons & Son, 
London, is a marvelous example of the novel in shop fittings 
and decoration. Particularly interesting are the marble land- 
scapes of the restaurant and cafe walls. These “paint” 
gigantic pastoral scenes using marble as “pigment.” The 
effects were created by subtly combining pieces of marble 
of. various colors cut to produce the illusions of scenery. 
Five hundred and fifty tons of imported marble were used. 
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Illustrating the Magnificent Vogue Models which Mannequins Siégel are to be had in a variety of types 
established new standard of grace and charm in the and poses, each an exclusive medium to win the atten- 
nation’s fashion circles. tion, admiration and favor of American womanhood. 


INTERNATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE of NEW YORK, Inc., 303 Fifth Ave., New York City 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST — — DISTRIBUTORS FOR JU. S. A. 
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You’re Coming to the Pacific Convention 


Vancouver, B. C., September, 25, 26 and 27 


We don't see how you could really afford to 
stay home. If you haven't got a Ryan Brougham 
or a Fokker of your own, perhaps you hawe one 
of Henry's famous “Twin Twos” that does 
“choose to run”—or possibly you know one of 
those mullionaire displaymen who is “coming up 
in his new “Ninety”. Cackle-hack—but the main 
thing is that you are coming if you have to come 
on roller skates. 





* * x 

If you have never visited Vancouver, we can 

assure you that you have a surprise coming. We 

have a real up-and-coming little village here of 
over 300,000 that is worth seeing. 


ae ae 


We may not surprise you with the size of our 
stores, but we have one here that started in busi- 
ness in Canada over 100 years before the War of 


1776 . . . and there are several others that sell 
the odd million dollars worth every year. 
x * 

You can go swimmung at any one of our seven 
beaches in the morning and go skiing on Grouse 
Mountain in the afternoon—one and one-half 
hours from bathing suits to.snow shoes. 

 @ 

As for the business program—we'll tell you 
about that later. In the meantime, our official 
mindreader has been called back unexpectedly to 
India and we have no means of finding out 
whether you are coming or not unless you tell us. 
Take the time right now—today—to write one 
word—Y-E-S—on a post-card and address it to 

Yours cordially, 

Water Rimes, Convention Director, 

Care Henry Birks & Sons, Ltd., 
Vancouver, Canada 
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conducted by the makers of the 


WA 


7 So unlimited are the possibilities for créating entranc- 
ing backgrounds and filmy lace-like designs with the 
Cutawl that the fund of material accumulates faster 
‘than we can use it. Such instances as this Stearns’ 
window, for example, contributed by Mr. Dennis, and 
those we have featured in previous advertisements—all 
of which were prize winners in the National Contest— 
these are truly typical of what can easily be accom- 
plished. 


And, of course, if intricate designs are executed with- 


made adjustments will be a revelation to you. 





13 South Throop St. 








yi, Prize Awards by the Judges of the . 


International Register Co. Window } 
Display Contest at the 1928 Convention 
of the International Association of 
Display Men 
Ist Prize: P. T. Blackburn, Denham 
Theatres, Denham, Colo. 
2nd Prize: M.H. Luber, Display Mana- 
ger, The Killian Co.,Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
3rd. Prize: Chas. C. Vance, Display 
Manager, E. C. Jones Shops, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 
4th Prize: H.-W. Dennis, Display 
Manager, L. L. Stearns & Son, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 
5th Prize: Bruce Phenix, Display Man- 
ager, Perkins Bros. Co., Paris, Texas. 


Note: Reproductions of the prize-win- 
Lime displays will appear from time to 














time in our advertisements in this 
publication. Watch for them. 


“The Spirit of Spring” , 


This rhythmic fantasy of the great open spaces, designed and executed with the Cutaw! by H. W. Dennis, 
display manager of L. L. Stearns & Sons, Williamsport, Pa., was the winner of a prize i 


~ 


the annual contest 


out difficulty, the more simple patterns and signs are 
produced even more easily. It is this feature as much 
as any other that has made the Cutawl so popular with 
displaymen. It is a thoroughly practical tool. It is 
adaptable to their every-day requirement. And by 
increasing their achievement and saving their time it 
adds materially to their efficiency. 


The new model K6 Cutawl, recently announced, as- 
sures even greater possibilities. This you can easily 
prove. All you need do is to 


Take Advantage of Our Free Trial Offer 


Arrangements, can readily be made whereby you can have one of these new models for a thorough try-out. You 
will naturally want to see the many improvements it embodies. You will be enthusiastic as you guide this new 
Cutawl over the pattern. It is entirely portable. You will want to try the saw attachment, and the accessible easily- 


Don’t put this off! Write us today and get the details of our Free Trial Offer. You have not seen the last word in 
the displayman’s equipment until you’ve seen the new Cutawl. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER Co. 


Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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A summery setting by J. Pollari tops the tier, disclosing 
interesting use of a lacquered parasol. Following is a 
creation of A. Roeder, revealing a mahogany mannikin. 
The next two displays are by A. A. Matzer and demon- 
strate the value of special lighting and screens 


UMMER has brought out a number of new 
ideas in hosiery trims that offer a chance 
for variation from established modes. 
Drapes they remain, but in new settings 

with augmented human interest based upon decoration 
and lighting. 

Jacob Pollari, display manager for Herbst’s, Fargo, 
N. D., who enjoys an enviable reputation as a hosiery 
trimmer, demonstrated his skill in I. A. D. M. con- 
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New Trims for 
Hosiery 


Late Vogues in Windowing of Silken Weaves 
Give Paes to Goods Which Constantly Re- 
quire Innovation in Settings. Drapes They 
Remain, But With Augmented Interest De- 
rived from the Transforming Agencies of 
Novel Decoration and Lighting. 


vention trim executed in a novel and arresting style. 
A feminine figure partly concealed by a lacquered 
parasol was posed before an ornamental screen, her 
shapely limbs clad in nude hose. Petit drapes on 
wrought iron stands clustered about her feet, and to 
her right rose a large wrought metal displayer from 
which a fan-like drape was arranged close to the 
floor. Leg forms and a smaller drape complemented 
it and a floral spike set off both units. 

A mahogany figure served as the eye arrester in a 
display recently fashioned by A. Roeder, display man- 
ager for Block’s at Indianapolis. Behind her rose a 
tall screen of pleated silver patent leather with end 
panels of like material in dark green. A decorative 
feature was a green cactus plant which topped the 
steps at the base of the screen. Three units of hose 
appeared—at the left, hose for evening wear; in the 
center, golf and sports wear, and at the right, hose 
for street and afternoon wear. Show cards, explain- 
ing the arrangement, were grouped with the units and 
resulted in a good run of business. 

Andrew A. Matzer, display manager for F. & R. 
Lazarus, Columbus, Ohio, is responsible for two in- 


novations which offer marked benefit to the house 


seeking to exploit the intrinsic values and trade stand- 
ing of their stocks. In order to bring out the dif- 
ference in the style of heels now in vogue, Matzer 
made up eleven shadow boxes with lights. The glass 
panes were backed up with parchment paper and the 
hose were laid upon the completed units. When the 
lamps were lighted the rays filtered through the 
parchment paper featuring the heels. The entire dis- 
play was carried out in black and silver. 

In another instance, it was proposed to show that 
the stocks featured were advertised in the foremost 
fashion magazines of the country and favored by 
the elite. To develop the idea, a large panel with two 
wings was prepared and replicas of magazine covers 
encased in them. The hosiery drapes were so handled 
that virtually all of both covers were visible, enabling 
the viewer to digest the entire message the moment 
she had read the show card ¢Xplanation. 

Six thousand pairs of hose were sold in three days, 
three thousand being sold the first day, in a sale re- 
cently conducted by the Herbst Department Store, 
Fargo, North Dakota. This amazing response from a 
city of 28,000 people was in the main produced by a 
series of extraordinary windows fashioned by J. Pol- 
lari, the store display manager. 
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“Another pair for a dime” is 
the theme of this sale window 
by Jacob Pollari, of Herbst’s, 
Fargo, N. D. So successful 
wus this trim that it sold six 
thousand pairs. Discs painted 
to resemble coins were used 
for draping stands while a 
war artist, brush in hand be- 
fore a canvas with a landscape 
fashioned from hose painted a 





“masterpiece in hosiery.” 





The hosiery buyer had purchased a lot of stockings 
at a price that enabled him to offer an additional pair 
at ten cents to every purchaser of a pair at the regular 
prices. 

Four prices were featured, running from $1.00 to 
$2.50. The merchandise was of the highest quality and 
was well worth the regular price. Four windows were 
given over to the event, each displaying hosiery of a 
different grade. As will be noted in the illustration, 
circular cut-outs were placed on tee stands gilded in 
silver and outlined in black to resemble coins. In each 

ras a slit from which hosiery was draped. These de- 
vices were used to center interest on the theme of “an 
extra pair for 10 cents,’ which was the underlying 
selling urge. In each of the windows this novelty was 
repeated, assuring the management that all viewers 
would have the sales message constantly before them 
while gazing upon the displays. 

But the issue of human interest was not to be 
ignored. Conscious that the pure merchandise trim is 
seldom as interesting or profitable.as the human interest 
version, Display Manager Pollari endowed his windows 
with an attractiveness that far outstripped the many 
money-saving features of his drapery stands by fash- 
ioning a “canvas” on which a landscape created from 















One of the features of a 
recent hosiery sale at 
Oransky's, Des Moines, Lowa, 
was a group of models 
who paraded along the 
ledges in the hosiery depart- 
ment. All were professional 
entertainers and ‘their “acti” 
brought splendid sales 
response, says Display Man- 
ager Paul Hanlin. 


vari-colored hosiery had been sketched. The glamour 
of sunset, the rainbow hues of the twilight and all the 
complementary color,of a rural setting were linked 
together in this clever replica of a painting. Com- 
pleting the realism of the scene was the smock-clad 
artist posed before her easel, brush in hand. 

This arrangement was not so abstract as it might 
seem at first glance, for here again the displayman led 
back directly to his wares by a tie-up which brought 
home to the viewer that she was observing a master- 
piece in hosiery at the price. 





FABRICS DESIGNED SPECIALLY FOR DISPLAY 

A new series of Lesher mohairs have been specially de- 
signed to meet the varied needs of display managers through- 
out the country. Expert chemists have evolved colors of 
unusual brilliancy and lasting quality, with a permanent 
finish, which reflects the light and allows the fabric to drape 
gracefully without mussing or sagging. These fabrics are 
presented in panel frames of unusual effectiveness for window 
decoration. 

Realizing that the background is one of the most impor- 
tant points in a window display and that display managers 
spend large sums of money on hand-painted screens and 
exotic foreign materials, Lesher-Whitman have combined 
in these framed panels the best qualities of each of these 
aids to decoration. 
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Making Headway Ina Small City 


How a Progressive Windowman Meets the Handicaps of Small 
Appropriations and Turns Out Displays That Garner Prizes 
By VERNON P. ESTES 
Display Manager, Kewanee Dry Goods Co., Kewanee, Iil. 


URS is a little city with a population barely ex- 

ceeding twenty thousand. Necessarily, this cramps 

my style in handling my displays, but it may be 

interesting to men in towns of similar size to pore 
over the methods that I use in coping with the demands made 
upon our department. That there is anything unusual about 
them is not to be expected, but then, every fellow has some 
pet ftdea that helps him in meeting his daily problems and 
it may be that my schemes will offer suggestions that can 
be put to profitable use elsewhere. 

The Kewanee Dry Goods Co. has a modern department 
store building about one hundred feet wide and a hundred 
and fifty feet deep. Of the six show windows, two are twenty- 
nine feet long; two, fifteen feet, and two, twelve feet. They 
are lighted with overhead lights that are concealed by 
valances. The sockets are about fifteen inches apart and are 
fitted with reflectors. We use 200-watt daylight globes. When 
colored effects are needed, we use spot and flood lights. The 
permanent backgrounds are in mahogany. 

I have a boy to help me with the display work, but I also 
have to handle all of the advertising and card writing. The 
small windows are changed twice a week and the large ones 
at least once a week. All of this work keeps me so busy that 
I have very litle time to work out special settings. How- 
ever, I usually ‘have something timely for most events and 
seasons. 

As I have no display appropriation, about all that I can 
buy is a little wallboard, paint and some flowers. Our supply 
of tools consist of a saw, a couple of hammers and a brace 
and bit. 

Some of the temporary backgrounds cover the permanent 
ones entirely, while others are small settings. They are 
usually made from wallboard, cloth, or oil cloth. The spring 
backgrounds for the large windows were of lavender oil cloth. 
Pieces of wallboard, cut and painted in modern art style, 
were arranged along the base. Large modern art vases filled 
with flowers of the same type were used in connection with 


- 





An Easter Church Trim Executed at Small Expense 


these backgrounds. For the small windows I made small 
set pieces, diamond-shaped, with the bottom point of the 
diamond cut off to form a base. Each of these pieces was 
mounted on a larger piece of the same height, but wider at 
the center. The front pieces were painted dark green and 
those behind them were put in a lighter shade of the same 
color. The whole pieces were used as the backgrounds for 
similar shaped vases of roses. We never use backgrounds a 
second time. I prefer to take them apart and use the salvaged 
parts in making new pieces. I get ideas from everything, 
many more than I am ever able to work out. The display 
magazines furnish many of them, the “movies” many more. 
The use to which the displayed wares are to be put supplies 
others. If the display is a contest there are usually rules or 
suggested materials that offer ideas. 
(Continued on page 51) 











“Every Tie a Hit” Was the 
Theme of This Display of 
Neckwear. A Chance Stroll 
Through a Toy Department 
Suggested the Targets 
and Inspired a Display 
Which Won a $50 
Prize in the “Spring 
Neckwear” Contest 
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4 ag Chicago affords the most complete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
ESE 4 World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 
BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. | INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 13 South Throop Street 
Artistic Decorations and Artificial Flowers | “CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 
CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. | THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
664-670 Washington Blvd. 314 S. Franklin Street 
== Art Poster Card and Mat Board Display and Card Writing Instruction 
CURTIS LIGHTING, INC. | PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1119 W. Jackson Blvd. | 1902 Diversey Parkway 
Complete Equipment for Lighting Effects | Air Brushes and Accessories 
} 
CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. | REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
239 W. Jackson Blvd. 1417 West Jackson Blvd. 
Wax Figures and Display Fixtures | Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 
THE D. J. HEAGANY MFG. CO. SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 
1123 W. Washington Blvd. 134-140 North Robey Street 
Metal Display Fixtures and Card Holders Window and Interior Decorations 
CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
190 N. State Street 
Cornell Wood Board 
Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 
everywhere—and recommended to progressive purchasers by the 
Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 
Write for Catalogues! 
Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Co. 
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At the Top- 
Second Prize 
Winner in the 


Hood Rubber 





Company's 
National Dis- 
play Contest 
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_ ARNOLD 
GLOVE GRIP SHOES 
— tthe Yate ket OFF Your Mind ; 
‘wr Compe Cie Saat 


Below—The 
Entry in the 
Glove Grip 
Contest That 
Won First Prize 
in the Minor 
City Class 


Pair of Prize-Winning Trims by H. D. Lollar With Arthur Caddel Co., Paris, Tex. 


Dramatizing the Footwear Window 


How Astute Exponents of Interest-Arousing Display Are Winning 
Their Public’s Attention and Business 


T is no new declaration that interest is the fore- 
runner of desire, and, as such, the first essen- 
tial of both advertisement and sales talk. 
Desire, of course, must be founded upon the 

benefit or service. comfort, luxury, satisfaction or 
safety afforded by the article in question. Any means 
of attraction which wili arouse such a reaction is a valu- 
able and reliable medium for the advertising man or 
displayman. 

It must not be assumed that the viewer is wholly 
actuated by appeals tending to confer these benefits 
upon himself, since none of us are wholly independent 
of the society in which we live. There are always others 
in the family circle or among our friends upon whom 
we can confer pleasure or gain in no uncertain: fashion. 
Strongest of these reactions is parental interest in child- 
hood, and it ‘was this appeal that H. D. Lollar instilled 
in his prize-winning entry in the Hood Rubber Com- 
pany’s National Canvas Shoe Week contest staged from 
June 2-9. In doing this he was but following a scheme 
commended by the manufacturers, who have long made 
2 cut-out figure of a smiling boy one of the principal 


display helps furnished to dealers. But Lollar put 
strength and virility into the figure by transforming it 
into a youth clambering over a wooden fence. By the 
use of a leg form deftly placed on the top of the fence, 
so that it was in line with the trunk of the cut-out, 
Lollar achieved a symmetry in proportion which made 
the boy appear life-like. Before the wooden fence was 
a stretch of grass matting carrying an array of “Keds,” 
the Hood Rubber-Soled Shoe, trimmed stockily and set 
off by brightly colored hose. The center unit showed a 
bat, catcher’s mitts, baseballs and similar athletic goods, 
so that the effect of the display was a vision of a lad of 
twelve or thirteen years, bubbling with youthful enthu- 
siasm, dashing for the playgrounds. 

The display appeared in thetwindows of the Arthur 
Caddel Co., a Paris, Texas, department store, and it 
proved so successful in attracting attention that it not 
only won the commendation of Lollar’s employers, but 
also received the second prize award from the Hood 
judges. é 

Not long previously Lollar had engaged in the con- 
test instituted by Arnold Glove Grip Shoes, again 
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showing his ability to sense interesting modes of appeal. 
When the awards were handed down it was found that 
the judges had given him the leadership in the small 
town classification. Inspection of his display readily 
explains the decision. With the same unerring judg- 
ment which had dictated the composition of his scheme 
in the June contest, he had effected an arrangement that 
appealed to young and old, and insured attention for 
the featured merchandise through a setting of unusual 
novelty. Within his window he had created a street 
scene with a tiny store window perfectly equipped and 
trimmed serving as the attraction for two wax figures 
which were placed upon the sidewalk before it. At the 
right stood a full-size figure apparently strolling by, 
while, at the left, a newsboy with his arms full of 
papers gazed upon the win- 
dow of shoes. But Lollar 
did not sacrifice the mer- 
chandise features of his dis- 
play of human _ interest. 
Within the window was a 
gracefully executed poster 
board with a lattice screen- 
ing below painted to har- 
monize with its borders. 
At its base a grass mat ap- 
peared, completing the illu- 
sion of an outdoor. scene. 
The poster was simple but 
compelling : “Arnold Glove 
Grip Shoes—take your feet 
off your mind,” it urged, 
while, at the right, a pic- 
ture of the sole of the shoe 
with a bit of explanatory 
matter completed the ad- 
vertisement. 

It is not too eariy to be- 
gin preparations for Hal- 
lowe’en, and it is no secret 
that windows installed for 
this occasion call for care- 
ful handling. To impute to 
them the harvest aspects 
and the colorful atmos- 
phere of All Saints Eve 





Pumpkins, Cornstalks and Autumn Leaves Skillfully Blended in a Hallowe’en .Trim by B. B. Mettler at Dallas, Texas 





Above, Stuffed Alligators at Adler’s in New York 


Rivet Attention for Alligator Shoes. 
Dramatic Advertisement of Foot Remedies by Paul 
Hamlin, Oransky’s, Des Moines 
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normally calls for pumpkins, cornstalks and autumn 
leaves. They are not easy to place and no more easy 
to remove, but they produce excellent results when 
used in settings for goods of a seasonable nature. 

A splendid illustratign of windows of this character 
was prepared last autumn by B. B. Mettler for the 
Slipper Shop, of Dallas, Texas. Two small windows 
were involved, neither of them particularly favorable 
to exclusive shoe displays because of depth. But Met- 
tler lined the backgrounds with cornstalks and covered 
the floor with specially chosen, highly-colored autumn 
leaves, which produced a very effective color, while here 
and there a cranberry stalk was strewn. Prominent in 
the display were pumpkins and a small stump with a 
photo on four-ply cardboard of a turkey on his way to 
photo on four-ply card- 
board of ‘a turkey on his 
way to execution. The tur- 
key was apparently in the 
final throes, as the axe had 
been planted firmly in his 
neck. This display aroused 
much comment and proved 
a sales producer. 

Alligator shoes continue 
to sell well, and as a result 
there is frequent resort to 
special displays of this 
type of leather. One of the 
latest illustrations of clever 
adaptation of the human 
interest theme to the re- 
quirements of these shoes 
was noted in New York 
last month when the Adler 
Shoe Shops presented six 
realistic stuffed alligators, 
large and small, in a ma- 
rine setting suggestive of 
the Florida Keys. A fabric 
background was arranged 
so that the illusion of a 
sandy shore fringed with 
palm trees standing out 


Below, a against an indigo sea 


(Continued on page 80) 
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The Schreter Window Installed by the May Company 


N May 7, to the accompaniment of sirens, bells 
and broadcasting, Baltimore Products Week 
was ushered into existence. As with most of 
the industrial celebrations fostered by civic 

bodies, this was. staged to acquaint the purchasing popu- 
lation of the city with the products manufactured in 
their home city. Stimulation of interest in these prod- 
ucts, which would be reflected in th reetail stores and 
consequently in the development of these industries, 
was a second objective. 

All of the largest stores in the main business section 
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Schreter Bows 
Acclaimed 


Baltimore Tie House Participating in 

-Civic Products Celebration Enlists 
Windows of Three Leading Stores. 
Interest in Local Manufactures Stvm- 
ulated by Venture. 


By M. SILBERMAN 


Sales Manager, Schreter & Sons Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


turned over their windows to the local manu- 
facturers, and, as was to be forese2n, the de- 
partment stores found it convenient to stress 
apparel productions. 

A Schreter & Sons Co., Baltimore neckwear 
manufacturers, attracted a large portion of the 
public interest because of the number of win- 
dows which they enlisted and the diversity of 
their showings. In the windows of Cahn’s 
Quality Shop a golf course was reproduced as 
a background for the featuring of their “Golf 
Bow.” This was a presentation of bow ties on 
boards with complementary trims of cut silk 
ties on stands and canes, while the attraction 
devices consisted of huge cut-out figures of 
golfers clad in sport clothes, which were shown 
against the background, in which a golf link was de- 
picted. 

At the May Company, other exclusive Schreter 
material was shown in a vestibule window illuminated 
with an oil painting. It was an interesting departure 
from the customary modes of tie displays and served as 
an attraction to scores of passers. 

As a contrast to these expositions of merchandise, 
was a third display installed in the windows of Isaac 
Benesch & Co. Here three girls were shown fashioning 
the material into bow ties. 
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Visit Schack’s New Studio 
and Salesroom When 
You are in Chicago . 


A visit to our New and Ultra Moderne Studio located 
in our Factory Building will convince you that 
Schack’s decorative creations express the best in 
moderne tendencies of store interior and window dis- 
play decorative art. Come see our New Fall Display, 
12 large windows showing the newest in original 
decorative ideas. 

Take Lake Street Local elevated train; any train in the Loop; 
get off at Robey Street; walk half a block south. Time, 
ten minutes. 


Send for Our New Fall Flower Book—lIt’s Free 


SCHACK ~ 
Artificial Flower Company 


Main Office & Factory Salesroom 
134-140 N. Robey St. CHICAGO 134 N. Robey St. 
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TWELVE-POINTED STARS 


With Beautiful Prismatic Lighting Effects 


Only $11.50 Each 


In Lots of Six or More 


Other Illuminated Stars and Bells 
The Geo. F. Jones Co. 


Dept. A. D. 


JEANNETTE, PA. 
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Displaying Appliances to Sell Service 


Every Item Sold Increases Gas and Electric Current V olume—Every 
Effort Is Not Only to Interest But to Arouse Desire for Purchase 


3y LAWRENCE C. HEISS 
Display Manager, United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia 


S far as window displays are concerned, 

the primary objective of the United Gas Im- 

provement Company is to devote time to 

promotion of increased use of gas and elec- 

tricity. Every appliance sale tends to enlarge the 

patron’s use of these services and incidentally augments 
the profits of the utility in no little degree. 

To sell gas or electricity it is first necessary to 

create a demand for these fuels. At this period, public 





Heiss finds that atmosphere adds to desirabiity as is dis- 
closed in these examples of his displays. The top shows 
snowy linen and dinner services used with mechanical 
refrigerators, the upper center a bridal bouquet featuring 
a gift trim. Colorful panels not only help out in heater 
and lamp displays, but “back” open backed windows. 





acceptance of gas and electricity is rather common, but 
to broaden its use it is essential that emphasis be placed 
upon lighting and cooking appliances, refrigeration, 
heating and many kindred developments of recent years. 
We find the most easy means of increasing the volume 
of our service sales is through acquainting our patrons 
with appliances of high standards, tested and approved 
in our own laboratory, which tend to add to their 
pleasures and conveniences. 

In Philadelphia we have seven district offices with 
thirty-three display windows, fifteen of which are 
located in the main office at Broad and Arch Streets. 
In these windows the displays are changed regularly 
every week, and the usual fashion is to place a gas ap- 
pliance display adjacent to a showing of electrical 
appliances, thus producing an evenly balanced front. 
Cleanliness is one of our chief aims, and to insure it 


our displays are dusted out early every morning, the 


inside of the glass is cleaned twice a week and the out- 
side as often as required, which may mean twice a week 
or every day, according to conditions of the weather. 

Among our windows are both the open and closed 
back types, and each can be used to advantage in a 
business of this character. The open type provides the 
spectator not only with a view of the goods on display, 
but a general view of a wonderful display floor. The 
closed type enables the displayman to employ his in- 
genuity to obtain contrasting effects free from distract- 
ing influences. 

All of our displays are designed weeks in advance. 
Simplicity is the keynote which we aim to preserve, a 
principle that prevents showing of more than one appli- 
ance in a display, a rule varied only when a bulky unit 
is shown with such small appliances as lamps and fans. 

Every effort is made not merely to arrest attention 
of the passer, but to convert that initial interest into a 
desire to purchase. This calls for the introduction of 
appropriate atmosphere, gilding the showing of mer- 
chandise with a beauty and attractiveness based upon 
its application to the purchaser’s requirements. If, for 
instance, a refrigeration window is planned, we find it 
advisable to accompany it with showings of food stuffs 
presented upon snow white table linens with back- 
grounds of light and spotlessly clean screens bringing 
the electrical refrigerators into strong relief. If we 
plan to show percolators, toasters and waffle irons, 
much the same settings aré* required, but to them we 
ordinarily add the embellishing features of sprays of 
flowers and well-placed bouquets. Such was the case 
during a recent showing of gifts for the June bride, 
when the significance of their purpose was made plain 
by a huge bridal bouquet placed in the center of the 
screen’s central panel. For lamps and heaters the same 
type of screen may be used, but the idea of warmth 
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Heiss uses screens skill- —S 

fully, finding them : ww ie 
helpful for all types of ; 4 Sh, 1 
merchandise. Here a .. oe 


setting is placed in a 
window with permanent 
wooden backgrounds. 
By introducing _ the 
screen a less ornate 
wall covering in keep- 
ing with the nature of 
the goods is provided. 
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and light must be accentuated. In this we have found 
national advertising helps of considerable value. 

Screens have proved an important asset of our de- 
partment. We have found it possible to adapt them to 
almost any purpose. They are particularly valuable in 
the open-back type of window, and they come into good 
use when wares are to be shown before permanent 
backgrounds of mahogany or walnut that would appear 
strangely out of place in such surroundings. Thus we 
used them to modify the disturbing influence of a wood 
back when a kitchen setting was installed, and we have 
used them to limit the view when lamps were displayed 
in open-back windows. In every instance it is our pur- 
pose to prepare the display in such fashion that its 
utility or value may be fully expressed, and that the 
dominant appeal which it exerts upon the passer may 
be brought to its highest pitch. 





Hoover Contest Inspires British 


Hot Race for Prize Money Staged by Windowmen of 
United Kingdom During March 


T= sales contest conducted by the Hoover Co. in England 

during the weeks between March 5 to 31 was heightened 
by a window display competition that tested the skill of 
scores of decorators. From all over the isle came entries 
of photographs depicting the virtues of Hoover sweepers 




















vying for the $3.50 in prize money that had been offered. 
“The response of Hoover dealers was widespread and enthu- 
siastic,’ says L. C. Merriman, in the “Ibaisaic,” Hoover 
house organ for Great Britain. “They caught the spirit of 
the event as a whole and entered into it with a will. 

“As in previous years, cash awards were offered for the 
best Hoover displays submitted, consisting of three capital 
awards totaling 60 pounds, and five secondary awards of two 
pounds each. When the judges met, however, they found so 
many good displays which merited recognition that they in- 
creased the secondary prizes from five to seven. 


“First prize in the window display contest was awarded 
to Parker, Winder & Achurch, Ltd., of Birmingham. 

“Second place was captured by the Bradford Corporation, 
electricity department, of Bradford. 


“Third place went to Bickers, Ltd., of Dewsbury. 


“Among the capital prize winners, one has been among 
the leaders in previous contests, while the other two are 
newcomers in the ranks of those who have won the principal 
awards. The Bradford Corporation has finished in the front 
rank consistently, having captured second prize last year, 
fourth prize in 1926, and both second and third prizes in 1925. 


“Winners of the seven secondary awards in this year’s 
contest were: Messrs. Dewhurst, Ltd., of Preston; County 
Borough of Halifax electricity department, of Halifax; Mer- 
chant & Sons, of Luton; Northampton Electric Light & 
Power Co., Ltd., of Northampton; County Borough of South- 
port, electricity department, of Southport; J. Tonks & Sons, 
Ltd., of Scarborough, and Walker Brothers, Ltd., of Bir- 
mingham.” 


















The simple but compelling 
exposition of the Hoover 
Sweeper which appears 
here was designed and 
installed by the Electricity 
Department of the Brad- 
ford Corporation, Brad- 
ford, England. With it 
they captured second prize 
in the Hoover Company's 
English contest. 
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Fitting the Appeal to the Patron 


Grand Army of Consumers Is Made Up of Persons of Many Types— 
Salesmen Must Be Able to Distinguish Between Them 


By HERBERT W. HESS 
Head of the Merchandising Dept., Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania 


(From an Address to ‘the Gorham Company’s pisiee Conference) 





come in contact with his store’s patrons, his compositions 
greet them long before the salesman approaches them. 
Every play upon color, symmetry or dramatic settings is 


AN ISSUE OF GREATEST IMPORTANCE TO THE DISPLAYMAN 


While the professional windowman does not personally 


presumably intended to attract and interest portions of 
the passing throngs. Understanding of the temperament 
of the outstanding types of buyers will help him to clothe 
his showings with appropriate appeals. 








HE complete significance of selling is not fully 
appreciated by most salesmen. However, in the 
physical realm of accomplishments we appreciate 
the value of physical attributes. If we wish physi- 
cal labor to be done we expect the inertia of the earth or 
elements to be overcome by those who possess brawn and 
muscle or unusual physical mastery of tools. When we 
engage these we expect them to make a contribution to the 
economic process by and through their physical equipment. 

Selling is analogous. Selling-really implies that the sales- 
man possess certain clearly defined traits and characteristics 
which, on the law of average, will give form to the potential 
desires, needs and wants of.men and women in the form of 
sales. If the personality of the salesman is more mechanically 
inclined, too executive or administrative in kind, these char- 
acteristics often obstruct the selling process. 

Everything which we possess today is the result of past 
selling effort. Just as nature has been brought under control 
and into forms beautiful and benign by man, so human 
beings have had to be worked upon to get them “goods con- 
scious” enough to want other things than their limited 
environment afforded. 

Inertia, then, implies a state of quiescence which has po- 
tentiality of expression. It is a normal state to be in. It is 
the specialist who can change the psychology of the individual 
from that of non-acceptance to that of acceptance. All goods 
are related to the individual as inertia to be overcome accord- 
ingly as the individual is worked upon by the selling process. 
Salesmanship, then, is personality influence working upon cus- 
tomers, bringing into expression desire, need and want. 

On the other hantl, sales resistance is an entirely different 
mental state than inertia. Sales resistance implies that the 
customer has set up certain ideas, standards or values con- 
trary to the sentiment being created by the salesman. Resist- 
ance means that argumentation, authority and persuasion must 
be brought into play in order to correct the customer’s point 
of view if it is wrong. The true salesman is at all times a 
teacher. On the other hand, he builds new pictures and in- 
centives which start the inert energy of the customer into 
action, and on the other he discovers wrong thinking,-impres- 
sions or sentimtnt as resistance and proceeds to eradicate 
such as inhibit the sale. 

People en masse have different standards. When it comes 
to beauty they think that they know what they want or they 4 
confess ignorance. Certain it is that with a changing world 
and changing styles they are susceptible to instruction and 
inspiration. They are responsive to sympathy in store sur- 
roundings where values and styles are so little understood, 
much less being fully appreciative. i 

ELLING cannot be appreciated for its intrinsic value 

unless we fully appreciate the structural aspect of the 
individual in his relation to economic goods. The statement 
is often made that we cannot see the woods because of. the 
trees. Similarly, we often cannot appreciate the value or 


beauty of goods unless an expert points out their character- 
istics. But selling as a force working upon society at large 
as well as individuals is basically scientific only when we 
accept the principles of inertia and the structure of the in- 
dividual as a fixed mechanism, susceptible of response to an 
outside stimulus. 

Among the instincts which can be used in a sale are: 
(1) Instinct of workmanship; (2) instinct of self-assertion: 
(3) instinct of possession; (4) parental instinct; (5) sex in- 
stinct; (6) pugnacity and rivalry; (7) gregarious irtisinct; 
(8) hunting instinct; (9) instinct of play; (10) instinct of 
home; (11) instinct of curiosity heading toward mental 
activity. 

The individual being so mechanized as to respond in these 
different ways when a stimulus is presented makes it possible 
to interpret all goods in terms of one or more of these in- 
stincts. For instance, silver and jewelry are basically appeal; 
ing when fine workmanship is displayed. 

When the salesman is authoritative in his description, self- 
assertion is at work. Certainly self-possession can be aroused 
where beauty and cultural standards are emphasized. Sex 
is in keeping with all marriage ceremony. With the June 
bride are weddings and gifts. Rivalry can be established in 
the use of silver and jewelry as well as rivalry in the auto- 
mobile industry. Then we could continue to show how in- 
stinct. is ever present to be worked upon by the efficient and 
understanding salesman. 


HE senses have often been called “the windows of the 
soul.” The outside world is ever impinging upon our 

consciousness. We hear, taste, smell, feel and experience 
heat and cold. a2 

Silver has its glitter for the eye. Its form is constantly 
impressing itself upon us as pleasing, beautiful in style, orig- 
inal or historical. Line, proportion, symmetry and balance 
are ever at work registering their final impressions through 
the eye as sense appeal. Smoothness, roughness, design, 
height, width and depth, circular, rectangular and square 
each has a story to tell, which includes the senses. Some 
customers are appreciative of many of these factors as art, 
while most people need to be’ educated regarding the meaning 
of design in both silver and jewelry. 

Buyers thus fall into types in their appreciation or lack 
of appreciation of beauty as realized in sterling or jewelry 
design. 


ates may be brought to an emotional response if the 

presentation is in keeping with the imaginative side of 
our mental life. This is a day of pictures. We sense life 
as a change from one experience to another. Goods can 
always be visualized in terms of the ultimate social service 
which each performs. Emotion involves an appreciation of 
the beauty or delight of their possession in the form of ex- 
periences which endear occasions of particular appeal and 

(Continued on page 77) 
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The Finest Line of Christmas Cards: 















to “Pep Up” Holiday Business 








If you want to see the most exquisite ready-to-letter cards for 
Christmas, be sure to see the “Lackner” line. 


Fifteen magnificent designs to select from in every size, from 
price tickets (234 x 3%) to half-sheets (14x22). Some are beau- 
tifully embossed in rich gold, while others are attractively pro- 
cessed in from three to five colors. These designs will add prestige 
and dignity to the highest class merchandise. 


Catalog in colors showing all designs and complete price list 
will be sent to stores only. Designs will be confined exclusively 


to one store in your city, if ordered on or before October 10. 
“FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED.” 


Lackner Printing Company 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Ready-to-Letter Christmas Show Cards 


21 W. Pearl St., Lackner Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
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UNIT DISPLAY STANDS 
FOR ACCESSORIES 
To Be Used With Fall Displays 


Jil 


The “1928 Model Store” Selects the 
Ultra in Display Fixtures 


ONLLEWA | 


Walnut and Maple Combinations 


When the Parisian Co. of Birmingham, Ala., looked for 
fixtures of character,and charm, they found nothing more 
striking than the new Onli-Wa designs. 


Why not do the same? 





Dress up your fall and winter 





displays. Order now... get Catalog No. 14 from us today. 
The Onli-wa Fixture Co. 
St. Paul Ave. Dept. D. W. Dayton, Ohio 


New York Office: Display Center 


1440 Broadway 


Chicago Office: Disp!ay Mart, 
7th Floor, Medinah Bldg. 














Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Artificial Desert or Cactus Plants 


ALL THE RAGE NOW 
High, Including Basket and Pot 


Me oS Se. so sO $3.00 Complete 
B . 18 Imehes. 2... 3.50 Complete 
Ca SSG Emenee oe. 7.50 Complete 


Write for our FALL & XMAS CATALOGUE No. 2 with illus- 
trations in colors of Artificial Flowers, Plants, Wreaths, Natural 
Prepared Ferns, Plants, Holly Wreaths, etc. MAILED FREE 
ON REQUEST. 


FRANK NETSCHERT, Inc. 


61 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Hardware Trimming Across the Sea 


Central European Craftsmen Adapt Bulky Products to Requirements 
of Modernistic Form—Traveling Decorators Heighten Standards 


ROGRESSIVE as American trimmers have 
proved in many fields, there are a few in 
which they have thus far made but little 
headway. Outstanding among these is hard- 

ware. While there are a number of displaymen in this 
branch of retailing who have found admirable means 
of exploiting their wares behind the plate glass, with 
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MODERNISM FOR HARDWARE—Decorator Stanis- 

lowski demonstrates that hardware can be given a mod- 

ernist aspect by the top display for H. F. Kuhnert of 

Danzig. The center, a window by Decorator Dom- 

browski, at the Moritz Place Wertheim store in Berlin, 

festures a “Punch and Judy” show in his background. 
The base is a Vienna trim of kitchen ware. 


the majority of stores the windows have been neglected, 
or, at best, handled in uncertain fashion. 

This, perhaps, is because no fixed technique governs 
hardware trimming. The goods are somewhat un- 
wieldy and of wide variety. They cannot be installed 
with the same ease that characterizes the fashionings 
of the dry goods store, or even the drug house. Their 
forms are frequently unsymmetrical, rendering it diffi- 
cult to find means of combining them gracefully in 
display settings. 

Such a condition once prevailed in the dry goods 
and department store field, and’ the high standards 
which now are customarily maintained are the products 
of the experiment and trial of the last three decades. 


The hardware stores, as a rule, being smaller units 
and less dependent upon high-powered publicity to turn 
their wares, had not found it netessary to keep pace 
until the gripping competition of the present era came 
in. At the moment there is undoubtedly a_ pro- 
nounced interest in display among the more progressive 
elements, an interest that is noted whenever distrib- 
utors or associations make display counsel available. 


In Europe where mercantile display has long been 
associated with the arts, the tendency toward employ- 
ment of traveling decorators is much more common 
than in the United States. The result has been that 
many of the smaller stores enjoy much better trimming 
than like organizations in America. Particularly true 
is this of the hardware field. Illustrations of the type 
of trims now being installed in Germany and central 
Europe bear out this contention and make it apparent 
that even the most bulky goods can be presented in 
harmonious and artistic arrangement when handled by 
professional displaymen: 


An interesting example of European craftsmenship 
is a display of German tools and implements installed 
for H. F. Kuhnert, of Danzig, this spring by F. Stanis- 
lowski. Danzig, once a German city, is now a tiny 
republic, serving as a port for Poland and several of 
the Baltic countries. On the borders of East Prussia, 
it serves as a market for one of the most important 
of the German agricultural provinces. The interest of 
the inhabitants in this class of goods is, therefore, 
apparent. 

It will be seen that the decorator has followed the 
modernistic style of trimming by creating a pyramid 
of wire coils about which on each side he has balanced 
small coils imitating the familiar modernistic cylinders 
used frequently in toilet goods-and shoe displays. In 
the foreground he has a miscellaneous collection of 
small tools laid on the floor, in every instance with their 
handles toward the passer playing upon the instinctive 
desire of the artisan to pick up the tool. This is a 
mode of display strongly advocated by Carl Haecker, 
of Montgomery Ward & Co., one of the most distin- 
guished of American hardware displayman. Upon the 
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walls at left and right are forks and shovels hung in 
symmetrical arrangement. Lanterns, milk buckets and 
milk cans, loops of wire and cheese cutters appear in 
succession below these goods. 

For stores that occasionally show radios, there is an 
interesting example in the display installed by the H. 
Wertheim store at Moritz Platz, Berlin, which carried 
off first prize in a contest conducted by the German 
Association of Radio Dealers. At the rear of his win- 
dows in a shadow-box, Decorator Dombrowski staged 
a puppet show with a group of fantastic characters 
parading from the left toward a fenced-in cottage 
before which sat two odd dolls at tea. Each of these 
characters bore a banner commenting upon a feature 
of the radio receiver exploited. As a background for 
this scene the decorator prepared a map of central Ger- 
many showing important towns connected with Berlin 
by lines indicating the chief broadcasting stations. 

One of the outstanding exhibits at a recent Vienna 
display exhibit was a window of cooking utensils in- 
stalled by the Berndorfer Metal Ware Co. Before a 
white background they showed a great figure ap- 
parently made out of sheet-metal cylinders wrapped 
with paper. Upon the head of the crudely fashioned 
face was a cook’s cap, while an apron was bound about 
the huge waist. Fantastic hands with enormous fingers 
compassed the array of burnished utensils which 
marked the foreground and called attention to three 
properties which were emphasized on background 
placards. Value, durability and hygienic qualities were 
thus stressed. 





How the Coastmen Were Organized 


Fifth Anniversary Recalls Movements Leading to 
Establishment of Pacific Coast Association 


By CHARLES T. BOYD 
Seattle, Wash. 


AS this is the fifth anniversary convention of the Pacific 
Coast Association of Display Men, it may be interesting 
to review its inception. 

During the year 1923, while on the road and visiting the 
displaymen of the northwest, I talked with them of having 
a coast association and holding conventions on the Pacific 
Coast, so that the western men could derive the benefits of 
exchanging ideas and becoming better acquainted with each 
other for their mutual good. The idea was very enthu- 
siastically received, and a meeting was called in March, 
1923, and held in the Terminal Sales Building, Seattle, where 
a fine dinner party of twenty-four men was the opening 
feature, and, needless to say, it was a huge success. After 
dinner the first meeting was held and the name, the “Pacific 
Northwest Display Men’s Association,” was adopted and the 
following officers elected: Bert Cultus, president; J. Allyn 
Dean, secretary, and Karl M. Amdahl, convention director. 

The first convention was held in Spokane, Wash., Sep- 
tember 22, 23 and 24, 1924, and was a real convention in 
every way. The name was then changed to the Pacific Coast 
Association of Display Men, and Portland (Ore.) selected 
for the next convention in 1925. Seattle followed in 1926 
and San Francisco in 1927, and they all proved the value of 
the association to the men of the coast. It is quite fitting 
that the fifth anniversary is being held in Canada, as the old 
boundary line has been long ago forgotten and we are now 
one big family. 

From the original membership of twenty-four men, the 
association has grown in five years to over 300, and I wish 
for it many more happy and successful conventions. 
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Mechanical Dolls 
of All Nations 





R 13 DUTCH DOLLS 


Dutch girl opens and closes eyes, bends forward and 

pours milk from one pail to another. Boy bends 

head down, looks at milk, raises head and rolls eyes. 
Size, 8’ high, 6’6” long, 30” wide. 


The newest introduction by Messmore 
& Damon for the display field. 


This illustration is one of a series of 
dolls typifying various nations. 


Picture the effectiveness of this me- 
chanical doll for your display. 


All are excellent reproductions of the 
countries they represent. 


The dolls illustrated measure 6’ 6” long, 
8’ high, 30” wide. 


Send for complete details, 
including photographic illus- 
trations of other dolls, also 
mechanical displays of every 
description. 


Messmore & Damon 


INCORPORATED 


404-408 West 27th Street 
New York, N Y. 
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The Manufacturer Wants to Help You 


Are You Making the Most of His Cooperation and Display Material? 
Statistics Show a Tidy Sum Is Being Spent on His Window Helps 
By W. S. HAYS 


Secretary-Treasurer, Clock Manufacturing As§ociation of America 
(From an Address to the I. A. D. M. Convention at Toronto) 


ATIONAL associations of manufacturers of all the 
lines you display and sell or use for incidental 
treatments in your displays are ready at your beck 
and call to cooperate. They recognize the value of 

having their products displayed whenever possible and the 





CLOCK CONTEST WINNERS—The Clock Manufac- 
turing Association is staging a series of contests. The 
last awards for the May-June competition gave special 
prizes to R. M. Angell, New York Light & Power Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., for the top trim; David Shuman, with 
Henry Greenbaum, Hartford, Conn., for the center, and 
W. H. Matthews, Huntington, W. Va., for the base. 


prestige of such display by master craftsmen of display like 
yourselves. 

All great merchants agree with Marshall Field that 
“yowerful window displays are half of the success of mer- 
chandising,” for the first principle of merchandising is to 
show goods. The manufacturer merely asks the chance to 
have a buyer or retailer look over his line. He feels sure 
his salesman can sell some goods if only the buyer will give 
him an audience—the chance to show his wares. You display- 
men likewise are the “advance salesmen” for the retailers, 
or the last distribution line of defense of these wares. Yours 
is a great strategic position in modern merchandising. A 
great responsibility, for if you fail in your trust, that buyer 
finds he or she has bought a “dud.” The line doesn’t sell. The 
line doesn’t sell and the advertising man is brought in to 
move it by a sale or in combination with other faster-moving 
lines. You can make or break a line, the salesmen, and even 
the manufacturers. Daily new lines are turned out, old ones 
revamped to meet changing trends. Ninety per cent of the 
public dollar in most families is spent by the woman. 

So, if any profession or body of people has an excuse for 
stucying the women you have, so tell that to the wife. That 
alibi ought to make this talk good. Every talk today some- 
how or other drags in the sex problem. So, having estab- 
lished that premise for your profession, and since you are 
experts on “what the women want and how. to make them 
want goods,” so that “papa pays and pays,” and your stores 
sell and sell, is it any wonder manufacturers want to co- 
operate with you? You stand between them and failure or 
success. And every man wants to be a success with some 
woman. When you must deal with women en masse as you 
do and your manufacturers must through you, you can ap- 
preciate how that desire to succeed and to work with you 
for success multiplies in the manufacturer. If their line is 
to sell to women, be it clocks or whatever line they make, 
they know it must be well shown by you to the women of 
your community. They can make the finest timepieces or 
dresses or whatnots; the prices may be just at the economic 
level where the greatest sales are possible. They may make 
a full assortment of colors and variations, just perfect in the 
minds of all the experts and theories known to design and 
need. They may be attractively packaged on delivery and 
backed up by consumer advertising that stimulates desire to 
look up the line in your stores. But—and here is the crux— 
the test of the whole merchandising plan; it’s a “flop” if you 
displaymen do not take it on—do not show these lines, these 
clocks in their proper environment, in their most strategic 
and psychological vantage points in your store and window 
displays. (For our “dear, delightful gold diggers” will buy 
what you do show and well display.) And all the other 
perfection of merchandising plan of these manufacturers falls 
short of the mark because you displaymen did not “carry the 
ball” or neglected the line, to show clocks when and where 
you could where they had a related chance, for I assume you 
could hardly miss them in a strictly clock display. 

However, it is in your incidental treatments where you 
show your best craftsmanship, your true professional genius. 
And it is here where lies the most subtle appeal. The finest 
chance to show the line—where woman is most receptive to 
the suggestion. Take an attractive “kitchen window.” If 
you show a kitchen wall clock as well as an alarm clock, 
she will say, “What attractive floor covering, kitchen cabinet, 
what dear sets of boxes for salt, pepper, etc. Those charm- 
ing curtains! Why, I never thought of an ‘alarm clock in 
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the kitchen besides my hanging clock. I didn’t know you 
could get them in colors before. The other day I could have 
saved that roast if I had set the alarm to arouse me in the 
living room from the ‘Snappy Story’ I was so engrossed in, 
so comfy in that new chair we got here last week.” 

How many travel or luggage windows have you seen with 
traveling clocks in them? Those stores selling the grand- 
mother and grandfather clocks, have they displayed them 
enough to capitalize that inborn desire of all of us to own 
and possess a grandfather’s clock? The grandmother size, 
is ideal for modern apartments by “Murphy,” that great 
competitor of Simmons, who can just make a bedroom not a 
bedroom. 

Mind, I’m not trying to presume to tell you experts how 
to display clocks, although I want you to, of course, more 
and more. The auto industry is pushing the “Two Car 
Home” idea. Take a survey of any home or office building or 
establishment and see the number with only one clock and 
frequently none. A clock in every room is not too much. 
Wherever people congregate a clock should be in sight. 
Women should not waste time looking for time or have to 
run all over the house answering the most common question, 
“What time is it?” 


g* you see why manufacturers are interested in cooperating 
with you displaymen. They want to build up every fence 
that surrounds the success of their line. They devise “dis- 
play contests” to arouse you from the great mass of routine 
appeals from other manufacturers—to urge you to give their 
line a chance. They know they can never achieve their sales 
quotas or even a measure of public acceptance without your 
active interest and willingness to give clocks or whatnots 
their proper display. You have arrived as a profession. You 
are a vital part in modern merchandising. Are you making 
the most of this cooperation manufacturers want to give you? 

Some place in “Macbeth,” Shakespeare said, “Live to be 
the show and gaze o’ the time.” Each and every one of you 
has that chance. In your towns—if the displaymen in a town 
are alive to the pulse of the town and to their own place in 
moulding public acceptance and opinions—the displays in win- 
dows and stores sparkle and just keep the public dollars 
passing back and forth, that town enjoys profitable business. 

But now each member has a responsibility in his own com- 
munity, a marvelous opportunity to mould publ-c opinion and 
to move slow sellers, release capital tied up in dead stock and 
help retailers pay bills promptly. 

When we know manufacturers are spending hundreds of 
thousands in advertising and sales promotion, the I. A. D. M. 
should see larger portions of such funds properly spent 
for display helps. Manufacturers are seeking advice, many 
neglecting display, the most vital link in the chain of modern 
merchandising and selling. Besides the thousands of manu- 
facturers, there are hundreds of associations doing advertising. 
All have contacts locally who can give assistance to display- 
men wanting features for show and window displays. By work- 
ing together practical problems can be solved, such as develop- 
ment of display dummies of products to make for less invest- 
ment in display inventory and greater convenience in use. Get 
help of worthwhile association executives and members. Put 
your speakers on programs at annual conventions and sales 
meetings of manufacturers furnishing, or able to furnish, dis- 
play helps. 

Now, before concluding, let’s look at this chart a moment 
to study all the forces working on that public dollar. You 
can appreciate why the more of the other forces you can bring 
into cooperation with the force of your displays, the greater 
the chance your store has to sell the lines you show. And, after 
all, the proof of the pudding is: Does your store sell more 
goods by your displays and do people talk about your displays 
and stop and study your windows when you are home or at 
the movie with the wife? A good check on yourself would be 
occasionally to walk by your store and mingle with the crowd 
when they stop and look at your displays and those of your 
friendly competitors. Hear the comments, study the reactions. 
It will help you shape up -appealing displays and stimulate 
your showmanship. 
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A glance at the percentages of advertising appropriation 
spent for dealer helps given in the March, 1928, reference 
number of “Sales Management” shows a tidy sum in many 
lines. 


Per cent of © Per cent of 


Advertising Sales 

Spent for Spent for 

Dealer Helps Advertising 
Automobile accessories............ 6.19 14.93 
Bao Bepnsniies | SESE 10.75 11.75 
Cereals and flour milling........ 1.55 10.40 
Cigar manufacturers....... tcve. 4 15.20 
Clothing, men and boys.......... 2.25 20.00 
ee 3.10 26.40 
Electrical household appliances... 7.50 20.00 
i iy eee ae ie 8.75 8.60 
Furniture and furnishing........ 4.70 14.80 
CoRR AMR IER So oa ek len ge 2.33 13.50 
Hardware specialties............ 3.46 10.57 
i OEE EO TP 2.70 7.33 
House fusnishings................ 6.50 6.20 
IER Red kbs 0% ci vavdecewses. 11.00 20.84 
Musical instruments and music... 4.84 10.30 
Paint and varnish............... 281 22.50 
Peng and. pemens.: 0621.3. 6 ech. 12.55 14.70 
Proprietary medicines........... 27.25 14.70 
Be NS 6 50's 5d 54 nnln dds 7.30 7.88 
Rubber specialties..,............ 2.04 35.15 
Nd EGE < Rt CE 3.29 17.66 
Sortie goods: oso... cebu. 9.69 23.25 
Sener Penste.. o.oo. ate 12.60 12.05 
Pa de sobs cu culdak evaded: 5.60 23.80 


HERE it is large undoubtedly you have had splendid co- 

operation from manufacturers. At least I am conscious of * 
better displays in those lines. Why not in all lines? If they 
are not spending money for “display helps for dealers,” they 
should. It should be a division of “dealer helps”, costs—not 
submerged and little heard of—but brought right out so mar- 
keting executives are conscious of it and working with repre- 
sentatives of your association to perfect a knowledge of all 
who can supply you with what you require, when and how. 
Sheldon’s Department Store Buyers and other lists should 
recognize your importance to the merchandising chain and give 
your names. You buy display equipment and supplies. 

In the experience of our own Clock Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation ,the whole-hearted cooperation of the I. A, D. M. dur- 
ing our 1927 Clock and Watch Contest was most gratifying, 
as was evidenced by the many splendid entries and prize-win- 
ning pictures. There is a great deal of enthusiasm displayed 
in our 1928 contest. 


We have found one stumbling block to getting displays 
because some retailers are all “booked up” or contracted for 
weeks ahead. I believe you and your stores should guard 
zealously the allotment of your window spaces. Contracting 
only a certain percentage of time per year, leaving control to 
yourselves or your stores, or at least reserving right to take 
advantage of strategic or psychological occasions and com- 
munity interest, contest or any situation worth capitalizing by 
a special display at any time. Another thing, keep a pictorial 
record of your best displays. It will be handy for reference. 
You can win money and reputation by entering some in con- 
tests. But ,above all, it will enable you to show other depart- 
ment heads how and when you showed different lines. 


“All things are ready, if our minds be so,” said Shakes- 
peare in Henry V, so if I may be so bold as to make one more 
suggestion, it is now up to your organization to bring public 
opinion, that great natural restraining force to bear on your 
problems. In “Facts” you pointed out some wastes. But to 
reduce them it is necessary to have more public opinion, team- 
work of many interests. Call upon the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and the U. C. Chamber of Commerce to hold one 
of their “Elimination in Waste in Distribution Conferences on 
Display Material Furnished by Manufacturers to Retailers and 
Displaymen” to secure proper material you can and will use 
and save manufacturers money now spent for what you can’t 
use. 
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Bureau Constitutes the Foremost Authority 
and Largest Window Display Installers 


It Pays to Deal With Display Specialists Just as the Advertiser Entrusts 
His Publication Campaigns to Established Agencies 


The usefulness of the Bureau in 
the execution of window display in- 
stallation campaigns is now a proven 
fact, it having handled during its 
existence over a million window dis- 
plays for some of the best known 
national advertisers. In every in- 
stance it rendered its service with 
satisfaction to the advertisers, and 
in several instances with such distinc- 
tion that it won the applause and 
enthusiastic endorsement of the 
clients it served. 

But its biggest constructive and 
permanent service is to be measured 
in the stability it gave to the display 
service business, being directly re- 
sponsible for the establishment of 
new display services in localities 
where none existed previously and 
improving the responsibility and de- 
pendability of other existing local 
display services by putting into force 
a carefully worked out code of ethics 
and practices. 

Through its promotional work it 
brought to the attenion of adver- 
tisers generally the value of window 
display installations as a part of the 
advertising and merchandising plans 
of the complete advertising cam- 
paign, the result of which is evident 
from the increased knowledge of the 
subject and the increased use of in- 
stallations. In fact, the demand for 
window display installations is 
greater today than ever before and 
increasing rapidly. Local display 
services everywhere report a larger 
volume of business than ever before 
in their history. 

The Bureau has won its place in 
the display cycle by acting as the 
agency for carrying out the needs of 
the advertiser with local display 
services, just as the advertising 
agency carries out the needs of the 
advertiser with publication media. 

There is hardly a large national 
advertiser who does not value and 
appreciate the position of the adver- 





tising agency, which by its knowl- 
edge and experience of advertising 
technique and publication merit can 
best handle the advertiser’s appro- 
priation, and so most advertisers will 
shortly equally appreciate and value 
the experience and knowledge of the 
Bureau in the handling of the win- 
dow display campaign. 

The Bureau does know its window 
display because it is ably managed 
by men who devoted years exclu- 
sively to the one problem of window 
display installation. It is more 
closely in touch with display service 
conditions and has a closer contact 
with all display services than any 
other organization. It has appointed 
only the best local display services 
in all the larger cities to execute its 
work, and in many large centers 
where no display services existed it 
developed display services of unusual 
merit. Today it can guarantee the 
advertiser the full completion of any 
national or sectional display cam- 
paign with full assurance that each 
and every display will be promptly, 
properly and effectively installed. 

And its organization has been 
built up and strengthened at great 
expense, but without the cost of one 
penny to the advertiser. It assumes 
the burden of carrying on this work 
at the lowest prices that legitimate 
services can install displays, charg- 
ing the local services a commission 
similar to that charged by the adver- 
tising agency to the publisher. In 
other words, the Bureau gets its re- 
muneration from the display service 
just as the advertising agency se- 
cures its revenue from the publisher. 

This has meant a great deal to the 
advertising field and has brought 
order out of chaos. It has raised 
window display from an unknown 
and ill-reputed position to the height 
of dependability and respect. No 
advertiser would want to return to 
the old days in the advertising field 





when advertising was placed in pub- 
lications without any definite knowl- 
edge of publicity merit or distribu- 
tion, and so no advertiser should 
want to go back to the not remote 
past when window display installa- 
tions were a mere gamble. 

The Bureau solicits your consider- 
ation of its good offices only upon 
the basis of merit and service and 
the fact that it can relieve you of de- 
tail, time and expense on your win- 
dow display advertising and at the 
same time do a better job and show 
better results than you could through 
your own advertising staff. 

Its executives are fully versed on 
every phase of the window display 
medium, are aligned only with the 
best local display services, know 
what constitutes adequate display 
coverage of any market center, and 
will gladly advise with you upon re- 
quest without obligation or expense. 

It will warn against the usual pit- 
falls, will in many cases enable you 
to reduce quantities of display ma- 
terial and make the smaller quantity 
do a bigger and better job in increas- 


. ing sales and establishing your prod- 


uct. And it will render all of this 
service without cost to you. 

And finally, the Bureau is the only 
organization of its kind with years 
of service behind it, the first organi- 
zation that ever attempted to render 
this nation-wide display installation 
service, and the only organization 
that can point with pride to a large 
number of large display campaigns 
satisfactorily executed. It has served 
others with distinction and it can do 
as much for you. It stands upon a 
firm foundation, properly financed, 
well organized, and with the length 
of experience that alone can prove 
beyond doubt its permanent position 
of leadership in the window display 
installation field. The Bureau is a 
responsible and successful advertis- 
ing institution. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


| A Display Service for National 
Advertisers 


Tri-State Window Display Service 
116 S. 4th St. 


H. Brooks, Manager 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Your Satisfaction Means Our Success 


F, ALTMAN & SON 
415 S, Third St. 


George Altman, Manager 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Hamilton, Dayton, Springfield and the 
Complete Cincinnati Trade Market 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
| 603 Southern Ohio Bank Building 
Walter G. Vosler, Manager 











COVER 


TEXAS 


y The Responding Lone Star 
Territory Through the 


Texas Display Service 
1108 Laurel Ave., 
BEAUMONT .TEXAS 
G. T. Treswell, Mgr. 


BUFFALO—ROCHESTER 


Responsible Window Display Installation 
Service Covering Western New York. 


WINDO-CRAFT DISPLAY SERVICE 
32 E. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


E, Preston Browder, Mgr. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Entire State of Michigan and Toledo, O. 


Detroit Window Display Service 
438 E. Woodbridge St. 


R. V. Wayne, Manager 

















| costs tremendously. 


Fly to Europe! 


You wouldn’t think of it because it is still too big a risk 
—the chances are slim that you would ever reach your 
destination—you take a ship— 


But Your Window Displays 


deserve as much consideration if they are to reach their 
destination. Depending upon dealers, jobbers and sales- 
men to see that your windows are installed is a bigger 
business risk than a trans-Atlantic flight. 
displays over the ocean of business in a dreadnought, 
| where safety is assured, and they will arrive safely at 
| their destination—the dealers’ windows. 


Send your 


We invite you to use our service, which offers guaranteed 
installation of all your displays anywhere and every- 
where in the United States by dealing only with one 
office. Eliminates worry and detail, and reduces display 





cost or obligation. 


Complete portfolio of information sent on request, or 
we will send a representative to consult with you on 
your window display problems and plans without 











Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 
The Window Displays of the Nation from Coast to Coast 
Executive Offices 


602 Southern Ohio Bank Bldg. 
Eastern Office: Hartford Bldg., 41 Union Square, New York City 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Established and Reliable Display Service 
STARK DISPLAY ADV. SERVICE 
711 E. 3ist Street 
W. A. Stark, Manager 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Covering the Cleveland Market and 
Surrounding Points 


WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Ave. 


George E. Dugdale, Manager 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Covering All New England 


RAMIN-NEW ENGLAND DISPLAY 
SERVICE, Inc. 
161 Massachusetts Avenue 


Ezra Ramin, Manager 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Complete Window Display Installation 
Satisfaction Assured 


VAN ‘ALLER’S DISPLAY SERVICE 
250 Stocking Street 
Godfrey H. Van Aller, Mgr. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


Reliable and Prompt Display Installations 


CHICAGO WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATION SERVICE 
179 N. Wells St. 


M. J. Latz, Manager 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A Complete Window Coverage of This 
Prosperous Territory 
THE S. J. HANICK CO. 
Samuel J. Hanick, Mgr. 
925 Cherry Street 




















INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National 


Advertisers 


PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
113 S. Capitol Ave. 


Fred W. Weber, Manager 


AKRON, OHIO 


My Service in Conjunction With Yeur 

















Business Will Be a Big Success 
HENSAL DISPLAY SERVICE | 
534 Parkdale Drive 
S. V. Hensal, Manager 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Get Into This Big Market 


PITTSBURGH WINDOW DISPLAY 
COMPANY 
1209 Sheffield St., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. B. Lapham, Manager 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Distinctive Installations Through 


SOUTHWEST DISPLAY SERVICE 
’ 108 South Washington 


E. C. Mieran, Manager 
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Modernism Need Not Be Expensive 


Silks and Felts or Paper Used With Care and m Accordance With 
Well-Planned Designs Furnish Moderately Priced Decoratives 


By JOHN RIPPEY | 
Display Manager, The Pelletier Stores Company, Topeka, Kans. 


URING this hour of departure from the old 
familiar styles of display, it seems that the 
paneled, flat-colored, cold gray background 
is to be set aside for a time, if not for good. 

Modernism has gripped and enthused the public, and 
its interpretations have been uniformly successful, 
whether massive exemplifications of the best in design 


tiene... 3. 


— 





and artistry or comparatively simple screens and back- 
grounds. 

With a little study and a few yards of silk, felt, or 
even plain or colored papers, and some frames of odd 
design, a displayman can fashion screens that his store 
can be proud of and yet stay within his appropriation. 
He will, of course, need to be very careful that his 
work follows the style of genu- 
ine modernism, for the public 
is rapidly becoming familiar 
with its essentials and cannot 
long be deceived by four-flush- 
ing artifices. The public is 
quick to measure a store by the 
snap and chic of its appearance, 
and modernism is vital to the 
decorative schemes -of houses 
that would keep pace with the 
spirit of the moment. 

Our windows are of the box 
type, plain paneled, painted 
backs and sides. We usually 
have the backs curtained with 
silk or satin shirred full, and, 
with that as a body, usually 
construct (mostly in our own 
shop) screens, hangings or 
other modern set pieces which 
we use to enhance the value of 
our merchandise. 

Extreme care must be used 
so as not to have the back- 
ground and its complements 
overshadow the merchandise. 
Most of us get so enthused and 
wrapped up in the setting and 
its detailed construction that it 
threatens to become the out- 
standing feature instead of the 
merchandise, which is, after all, 
what we really want to spot- 
light. 

As for color, we are cer- 
tainly in a whirl of. brilliancy. 
With the radiance and variety 





— 


A TRIO OF RIPPEY TRIMS—In 
the upper set the Topeka decorator 
has used a velvet hanging as his 
principal attraction device, while 
the center shows a background of 
striped fabric with ruscus hedges at 
the sides. The base demonstrates 
the effectiveness of pleated silk 
hangings. 
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of pigments used, in everything from kitchen ware to 
silks and furniture, it seems good judgment to use mild 
neutral tones for background work, with reliefs of 
screens or like pieces. 

The styles, colors and design of merchandise will 
carry your display over with a zip. 

The materials to be used, of course, vary with the 
appropriation a man has. We use materials of silk and 
satins mostly, because we can obtain richness from 
them, even if we do have to limit quantity. We try to 
get the best effect out of whatever we use, so it will 
cause favorable comment from the public and show 
our merchandise creditably. A liitie nand-painte: or 
stenciled border or motif usually adds greatly to the 
effect of any setting. 

Overhead lighting is used in our windows and spot 
and flood lights, on occasions, with, and without, color 
screens. In fact, it is the wish of the management of 
this store to keep its appearance as nearly up to the 
minute as we can. Any new and unique idea we are 
glad to consider, and our department is equipped to 
handle a fair measure of altering and decoration to 
keep our windows abreast of the times. 

There are two assistants in my department, and we 
have seven eighteen-foot windows and a corner win- 
dow in an el shape, twenty feet each way. The interior 
is cared for by the display department, as well as de- 
partment sales and style shows, main floor trims on a 
large scale for spring, fall and Christmas openings 
being a feature of our work. 





Quakers Laud Germantown Trims 


Philadelphia Committee Finds Suburb’s Displays Good 
Examples of Window Advertising 


By GEORGES DeVERRY 
Secretary, Display Guild of Philadelphia 


B* the unfailing criterion of advancement in display tab- 

leaux, Germantown is demonstrating that it has earned 
and is justly retaining the reputation of being one of the most 
progressive communities in Philadelphia. 

Recently, upon the invitation of the Germantown Business 
Men’s Association, a committee from the Display Guild of 
Philadedphia, headed by Harry Rosen and Edward Schmidt, 
inspected several Germantown window presentations for report 
to the guild. And it was the hearty opinion of the committee 
that Germantown window displays demonstrate a more than 
adequate knowledge of the trend in modern phases, both artis- 
tic and utilitarian. From the standpoints of practicability, 
beauty, and selling value, Germantown displays compare most 
favorably with those which are the feature of any metropolis. 

Among the stores whose window presentations received the 
special attention to the guild committee were: Louis Mark, 
Pep Auto Supply Co., George Allen, Inc., Rintz, Inc., Sacks 
& Co., Ashe Apparel Shop, Mitchell Fletcher Co., Stevens, 
Evans, Staton Bros., James S. Jones & Co., Duval’s, Robt. 
Cherry’s Sons, Liggett’s, Lemkuhl’s Jewelry Co., C. A. Rowell, 
George Hutchins Stores, Inc. 





PICK JUDGES FOR NECKWEAR CONTEST 

C. E. Stecher, executive secretary of the Associated Men's 
Neckwear Industries, New York City, has announced that dis- 
play managers of four large New York houses will serve with 
H. K. Burnham, one of the publishers of the Haberdasher, as 
judges of the Autumn Neckwear Display Contest. They are: 
Charles H. Rogers, Wallach Bros.; Herman Frankenthal, B. 
Altman & Co.; Richard Wallace, Lord & Taylor, and L. A. 
Chapman, Long Hat Stores, Inc. They will meet during the 
week beginning October 22 to pick the winners. 
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| ‘THE PERFECT SLEEVE FORM 
| FOR PERFECT COAT DISPLAY 


The big problem in the dis- 
play of men’s clothing has 
always been the problem of 
proper handling of the 
sleeve. 

The new Ja-Lon-Ack Sleeve 
Form has solved this prob- 
lem and has won the enthu- 
siasm of the country’s fore- 
most men’s wear display- 
men. 

Model No. 3, full length of 
sleeve, smooth undersleeve, 
as well as a perfect outside 
sleeve and shoulder. Gives 
a flat, graceful sleeve effect ; 
eliminates creasing. 





You Can’t Display Coats 

Properly Without the Use 

of the New Ja-Lon-Ack 
Sleeve Forms. 


Ja-Lon-Ack Sleeve Form Co. 
Napa, Calif. 








JA-LON-ACK 









’ |mprove Display Windows 50% 


Send Glass Sizes for Estimate 
Designs and N. 


CAMDEN ARTCRAFT CO, 160 N.Wells St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 
2 DUANE STREET NEW YORE 











New Mirror Turn Table 


Marvelously beautiful, wonderfully effective, six ‘‘jiffy’’ 
changes—Shoes, Jewelry, Drugs, etc. Deferred pay- 
ments, rent trial, cash discount. Be first—Write Today. 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 


| 46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 




















Use the Opportunity Exchange 
Your Want Ad Medium 


Only $1.50 a Single Column Inch 
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Congoleum Contest Betters Business 


Merchants Testify to Volume-Building Qualities of Concerted Display 
Effort—Trimmers Inspired by Extraordinarily Liberal Prizes 


INE Ford cars and $3,000 in prize money have 
just been distributed to winners of the dis- 
play contest sponsored by Congoleum-Nairn, 
Inc., in the period from April 30 to June 2. 

It is necessary to ponder this statement carefully to 
realize the liberality of these awards and the far-reach- 
ing consequences of the competition which the offer 
precipitated. 

Congoleum-Nairn’s sales executives launched their 
contest in big league style, with the belief that they 
would reap a handsome return from their generosity. 
In the character of their prizes they came closer to the 
standards set by Kotex in its celebrated venture in the 
fall of 1926 than any subsequent imitators. While their 
top awards by no means equalled the purse of $2,500 
that D. P. Smith carried off in that pretentious business 
drive, they were sufficiently impressive to win the sup- 
port of hundreds of windowmen in furniture houses 
and department stores. 

A big, gaudy broadside was prepared for the open- 
ing gun in the publicity that heralded the event, and it 
hit the target for a bull’s eye. Stressing the fact that 
May was a floor-covering month everywhere, an appro- 
priate time to push Congoleum, it lined up merchants 
solidly behind:their displaymen. And the results of the 
contest convinced the “bosses” that they had guessed 
right. Statements pouring into the offices of the com- 
pany have brought piles of proof of the capacity of 
window advertising in moving merchandise. 

A store in Pennsylvania reports: “Our window trim 
was a great success. We increased our Congoleum 
Gold Seal sales 75 per cent during this period.” And 
from a dealer in Oregon: “This window increased our 
business 200 per cent in Gold Seal Congoleum Art- 
Rugs and By-the-Yard.”” From Mississippi comes the 
highest percentage reported. “Our Congoleum display 
was a thorough success, as our increase during the 
month was a little over 400 per cent.” 


Tributes to the popularity of the newest Congoleum’ 


designs are many. A dealer in Kentucky writes: “We 
sold more Congoleum rugs for bedrooms and dining 
rooms than we have ever sold in any season before.” 
Similar reports come from other states. A Kansas 
dealer wrote: “I sold more Congoleum rugs for parlors 
and dining rooms than I ever did before. I couldn’t 
keep Rug 326 in stock. Had to order it several times.” 

Ever so many merchants found that the window dis- 
play pulled so well they didn’t take it out at the end of 
the contest. The displayman of a store in a western 
city of 60,000 population, declared: “This is the first 
time that any window has heen allowed to stay in for 
more than a week.” A merchant in New Jersey found 
that “the window ‘pulled’ so successfully after it had 
been in one week that we left it in another week.” 

A dealer in Maryland reports: “More Gold Seal 
Congoleum was sold during the week of this display 
than in any previous week this year. The crowds that 


appeared daily in front of the window certainly proved 
the keen interest in Congoleum.” And in an Alabama 
town a retailer “had more favorable comments and 
realized more sales from this window than any other 
we have ever shown, regardless of the merchandise or 
th prices given.” “We had a nice stock when this win- 
dow was put in, but the second day caused us to place 
additional orders for an extra shipment, and the people 
are still coming in for the rugs. It has really proved one 
of the best ads we have had for some time,” said an 
Illinois contestant. 

From a retailer in Pennsylvania comes this state- 
ment: “Our sales during the week in both rugs and 
yard goods were greater than in any entire season in 
our business experience. We are convinced that a good 
window display of Congoleum is a paying proposition, 
and we will feature a Congoleum Week more fre- 
quently.” 

From a progressive dealer in California we hear: 
“Profit is what we want, and that is just what we get 
by selling Congoleum. More power to you!” 

‘The judges were: Lee Maxwell, president of the 
Crowell Publishing Co., New York; Lawrence Abbott, 
contributing editor of the Outlook, New York, and 
Winnifred Foles, New York interior decorator. The 
complete list of prize winners embraces: 

GROUP 1.—Ford Sedan, Quinn Furniture Co., 105 N. 
Poindexter St., Elizabeth City, N. C.; Ford Coupe, Klimes 
Furniture Co., 231-233 N. Euclid Ave., Ontario, Calif.; Ford 
Touring, George Williamson, Williamson Furniture & Under- 
taking Co., Jacksonville, Texas; $125, F. J. Cowling, The 
Cowling Co., 320-324 Market St., Mt. Carmel, IIl.; $125, Lloyd 
R. Cady, display manager, The Phelps-Dodge Mercantile Co., 
Dawson, N. M.; $100, L. L. Oettinger, Oettinger Bros., Inc., 
Kinston, N. C.; $100, Midwest Hardware Co., Lusk, Wyo.; 
$100, Hegg Brothers, Oregon City, Ore.; $100, W. A. Wood- 
ruff, Balfour Bros., Winter Haven, Fla.; $100, J. A. Rogers, 
Wood-Rodgers Furniture Co., McComb, Miss.; $50, Sugar 
City Furniture & Hardware Co., Sugar City, Idaho; $50, C. 
Walter Johnson, Dickson-Ives Co., Orlando, Fla.; $50, J. M. 
Berger, Johnson-Berger Co., Jonesboro, Ark.; $50, R. W. 
Greenwood, Greenwoods, Tunkhannock, Pa.; $50, H. R. Ker- 
bow, H. C. Kerbow & Sons, Clarendon, Texas. 

Group 2.—Ford Sedan, Jacob Rapps, The Royal Furniture 
Shoppe, Inc., 50 Broad St., Bloomfield, N. J.; Ford Coupe, 
Chas. J. Stones Furniture Co., Inc., 21-23 Water St., New- 
burgh, N. Y.; Ford Touring, D. E. Hawkins and Lloyd T. 
White, White’s Store Co., Parsons, Kansas; $125, Harry I: 
Felton, Faller Bros. Co., 707 Penn Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa.; 
$125, C. Anton Wipson, Maw Olson Dry Goods Co., King and 
Pinkney Streets, Madison, Wis.; $100, Hiram A. Collins, 
Augusta Furniture Co., 107 W. Beverly St., Staunton, Va.; 
$100, S. L. Coe, L. H. Schrader Co., Seventh and Macdonald 
Ave., Richmond, Calif.; $100, Abbon M. Lucy and Alton 
Nottingham, J. M. Lucy & Sons;*Inc., Missoula, Mont.; 
$100, G. V. Harris, display manager, Belk’s Department Store, 
Durham, N. C.; $100, J. C. Hartsfield, Woodruff Furniture 
Co., Inc., Hattiesburg, Miss.; $50, William P. Hooper, Jr., 
Hooper’s Furniture Exchange, Walla Walla, Wash.; $50, 
Theodore Schloerb, Henderson-Hoyt Co., 91-97 Main St., 
Oshkosh, Wis.; $50, G. E. Stockert, Stockert Carpet Co., 205- 
207 West Broadway, Council Bluffs, lowa; $50, Ray Work- 
man, 110 East Sherman, Hutchinson, Kansas; $50, Jacob A. 
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Rajala, Jr., Oliver Furniture Co., 21 Oliver St., Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts. 

GROUP 3.—Ford Sedan, T. H. Solomon, display man- 
ager, A. Harris & Co., Main and Ackard Sts., Dallas, Texas; 
Ford Coupe, Richard Schmidt, S. P. Brown Co., care of 
Stark Dry Goods Co., Canton, Ohio; Ford Touring, C. E. 
Smart, Emahizer-Spielman ‘Furniture Co., 313 Kansas Ave., 
fopeka, Kansas; $125, J. B. McCann, display manager, S. 
Kann Sons Co., Eighth and Market Place, N. W., Washing- 
ion, D. C.; $125, Carl W. Ahlroth, display manager, The May 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; $100, George E. Tedeschi, Meekins, 
Packard & Wheat, Inc., 1459 Main St., Springfield, Mass.; 
$100, J. Kennard & Sons Carpet Co., 400 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo.; $100, Rudge & Guenzel Co., Lincoln, Neb.; 
$100, Miller-Leggitt Furniture Co., 419 W. Second St., Tulsa, 
Okla.; $100, D. O. Collins, Davis & Shaw Furniture Co., 1434 
Champa St., Denver, Colo.; $50, Carl H. Shank, assistant 
display manager, Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
$50, Harry Bloom, display manager, C. T. Sherer Co., 52 
Front -St., Worcester, Mass.; $50, Fred J. Johnson, Sailor 
Bros. Co., 110-112 N. Michigan St., South Bend, Ind.; $50, 
Lincoln Furniture Co., 581 Lincoln Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
$50, Fakes & Co.’s Carpet and Drapery Department, Fakes 
& Co., Sixth, Seventh and Throckmorton Sts., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


Model Parade Booms Night Sales 
Promenade at Five O'clock Wins Attention 
of After-Dinner Shoppers 
By E. C. BARNARD 
Display Manager, Adam’s, Birmingham, Ala. 





OONLIGHT SALES,” or evening selling, is becoming 

popular in the larger cities, giving stores an opportunity 
occasionally to reach those prospective patrons who are 
handicapped in shopping in the daytime. Of such a type was 
the “moonlight sale” recently staged by our establishment. 
To insure the success of such an unusual event, publicity of 
a very effective nature is necessary. -In handling our sale 
we arranged for the fullest co-operation between newspaper 
copy and windows. 

Our windows were a direct tie-up with advertising. They 
were of the customary sales type, but we added to their at- 
traction by arranging a parade of models, who made their 
appearance as the throngs of feminine office and shop workers 
were on their way home. 

The girls entered the windows at five o’clock and demon- 
strated costumes to be placed on sale during the evening. 
For an hour they continued to promenade, making frequent 
changes of costume. 

Our window cards also tied up with the advertising by 
utilizing backgrounds of moon and stars, a scheme also fol- 
lowed in the large cloth banner stretched across the front 
just above the windows. 

A twilight or moonlight effect was procured by the use 
of sheet gelatine, and this was also employed on the interior. 
FROM THE BOOK TABLE 

Evolution of advertising from the days when it was con- 
sidered a necessary evil to “pay the freight” for reading 
matter to a standard that makes its message fully as interest- 
ing as the editorial content of the magazine is largely the 
result of the layout man.’ His is a new profession, conceded 
and respected, but still not fully understood and appreciated. 
Frank H. Young robs it of its magic in his interesting new 
book, “Advertising Layouts” (Pascal Covici, Chicago, $7.50). 
Mr. Young reevals the technique of the layout man, the 
valuation which he places upon balance, and his mode of 
developing the illusion of movement. Expression of emphasis, 
use of white space, black backgrounds, color, perspectives, 
hand lettering, design and typography are covered compre- 
hensively. How to handle facing pages, continuity, and the 
distinctions between magazine and newspaper advertising are 
admirably treated. 
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Pep Up Your 
Windows! 


Put new life into your win- 
dows with Crinkle Crepe 
trims. Bright, sunfast 
colors, strength, stretch and 
pliability, make it a crepe 
paper of great decorative 
value. 


Have you had samples and 
a copy of the Tuttle win- 
dow decorating booklet? 























Fabrics for 
Autumn Display 


Plain and Fancy Rayons 
of Every Description 


Full Range of Colors 
I. M. FRIEDMAN & CO., Inc. 


39-41 Walker Street Phone: Canal 2320 New York City 


Leading chain stores and display specialists are using our 
Display Fabrics. 




















Let Chicago Windows 











Help You Plan Your Window Displays 


We specialize in window display photography and take 
photographs of the outstanding window displays in 
Chicago. This makes it possible for us to supply photos 
of the best current Chicago displays at very low cost. 


SIX PHOTOS FOR $3.00 


8x10 Clear Gloss Prints— No Orders for 
Less than Six—Cash Must Accompany Order 


We also do special window photography 
to order for national advertisers. 


F. A. KUEHN & CO. 
: 180 N. Market St. Chicago, Til. 
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Humanize the Jewelry Trim With Settings That Bring Out the 
Beauty and Charm of the Goods or Humor Passer’s Fancies 


By RAYMOND HAY 
Display Manager, C. M. Hay, Coshocton, Ohio 


(From an Address to the Indiana Retail Jewelers’ Convention.) 


HIS talk is not given to make you spend a lot ot 

money to revolutionize your display windows or 

backgrounds. It is only to show you how taste and 

good judgment in selection and arrangement will 
bring better results. Stress style, beauty, charm and exclu- 
siveness rather than 15-jewels, Sho-mi-um case and Stop- 
and-Go movement. Show the public once in a while that you 
have a sense of humor. Dump in a few turnips along with 
an assortment of antique pocket watches. Contrast this with 
a display of the new thin models. 

Put in some old silverplated flatware that is worn off. 
Put in a nice sign with them, “Do You EAT With These?” 
Show these beside the new sets with stainless steel blades 
and arouse their consciousness that they are behind the times. 
Get them out of the old self-satisfied ruts. 

When you install your next display of vest chains, put in 
some old-timers with this sign, “These Were Just Fine for 
Hitching a Horse.” Kid them along and make them ashamed 
of their twenty-year-old’ stuff. 

In accenting modern settings for jewelry, show some old 
settings, together with new diamond pins, rings and pen- 
dants. State the approximate price for changing. Most 
people think that the cost is about three times what it really is. 

There are,several plans of atracting people as they go 
past your store with no idea of buying: 

1. The Single Idea Window—Displaying one line at a 
time—diamond window, watch window. 

2. The Associated Idea—Displaying articles as they 
should be used together—cigarette holders, cases, 
lighters and ash trays, together with the actual 
cigarettes. Pocket watches with chains, knives, 
pencils and card cases, and possibly a vest, to illus- 
trate the thinness of the watch. Strap watches with 
extra straps and metal bands. 

3. The Group Appeal—Build your display to attract a 
particular class of people who have similar tastes 
and ideas; sports windows; lodge windows at the 
time of conventions or installation of officers; 
school displays, linking up with high school plays 
or sports activities. 

4. Seasonal Displays—January: Sports straps in a set- 
ting with ice skates, hockey clubs, artificial snow, 
mirrors of ice, small pine trees. February: Valen- 
tine Day; diamond rings in heart-shaped boxes; 
red and white color scheme. About two dozen small 
cardboard hearts hung from the top of the window 
by narrow white silk ribbons. March: Spring styles 
in jewelry. Be just a little in advance of the rest 
in brightening up your displays. April: “Showers 
for the April Bride.” Open a goodlooking silk 
parasol and hang it from the top of the window; 
have silk streamers running from the inside of the 
parasol to displays of gifts on the floor. May: 
May pole dance with small dolls, borrowed from a 
local toy store. This would make a fine display for 
the kiddies when linked up with tiny spoons, cups, 
rings and bracelets; use artificial grass as floor 
covering. June: Wedding gifts display. Have some 
clever boy construct a good model of a local church 
about the size of a bird house, and show the bride 
and groom at the entrance. July. American-made 
watch display. Construct a giant firecracker of two 
lengths of stovepipe covered with red crepe paper 


with a heavy rope for the fuse. August: Vacations. 
Sports straps, traveling clocks, military brush sets. 
Use a toy train, small boat or automobile, together 
with resorts’ advertisements, time tables and road 
maps. September: Fountain pens, ink and pencils. 
Small mountain of books piled up with small boy 
crushed beneath. October: Favors, prizes, novelties 
for Hallowe'en. Use blue-green lights, some pump- 
kins, corn fodder, and, if possible, a ghost. Novem- 
ber: Silverware for Thanksgiving. Show them a 
representation of the well-set table, December: 
Use your own judgment. Bulk displays and plenty 
of gift suggestions are best at this time. 

The best way of attracting attention to your display is 
by means of some UNUSUAL object that links up with your 
merchandise. After you have made them curious enough to 
walk across the street, just to see what the heck is in there, 
half the battle is over; they can’t help seeing your display. 
Get them into the habit of stopping and they will form 
the habit of buying at YOUR store. 

’ If you run out of ideas for a display, use one of these. I 
call them SYMBOL windows, because they are all built 
around some object or have a certain selling idea back of 
them. In your next wedding display use as a background a 
cut-out poster of a departing sport roadster carrying away 
the happy bride and groom. The car should have a few 
cans, and, of course, a pair of old shoes tied with ribbons 
trailing along. Build your display of presents around this 
and watch them stop and look. 

Follow up this display the next week with a large bird’s 
nest lined with silk. Display more presents with this sign, 
“Lining Nests a Specialty of Our’s.” 

After that get a cute little bird’s house, put it up on a 
little ‘pole, have two little love birds on the porch. This 
display can be hooked up with either wedding presents or 
diamond rings. 

Tuxedo sets, pocket watches, chains, flasks, cigarette cases 
and lighters will seem more impressive when placed in their 
environment with a tall hat, black silk vest, cane and gloves. 
These accessories can be thrown over a small table or chair. 

Evening dress jewelry for women should be shown with 
colored spotlights, and, if possible, a beautiful fan and a 
tulle scarf included. Things like these make the display 
mere impressive and show that you know the correctness 
of your lines. 

Sports strap watches for men and women are best dis- 
played on a white sand or artificial grass floor, with a tennis 
net draped across the background, along with racquets and a 
few balls. Let the passer know that your watches will stand 
up under this kind of treatment. 

The gift shop should be featured by means of your dis- 
plays. Represent the interior of a small cottage using stand 
lamps, with their soft glow for the lighting effect. Show 
unusual gifts on old-fashioned what-nots and use rag rugs 
on the floor. %: 

Bridge prizes can always be featured by just hanging a 
lot of playing cards on long black threads in your window. 
A card table ready for the game would also add color to the 
display. 

Even the lowly alarm clock can be glorified, if you put 
in a toy bed with a funny little doll sitting up as if just 
awakened. 

The rose trellis display of diamonds makes a beautiful 
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window. Construct a climbing rose vine on lattice, and tie 
bright velvet boxes with a diamond ring in each for blos- 
soms. 

These are unusual displays that can’t help but arouse 
favorable comment and attract new attention to your store. 
The EXTRA articles can all be borrowed from some neigh- 
boring dealer. He will get some free publicity and you will 
not have one cent of added expense. 

Use the slogan, “Better Displays—Better Business,” and 
don’t be like the jeweler who, when asked what he got out 
of his window, replied, “Oh, a lot of dirt and some flies.” 


Making Headway In a Small City 


(Continued from page 30) 





I entered a neckwear display in the Spring Neckwear 
Week contest that illustrates how I get my ideas. The 
featured ties were “hits.” The thought of using a target for 
a background came to me. When I conceived the target 
idea I thought of a gun, but how was I to show that the 
shots had hit the mark. I was walking through our Boy 
Scout department when I noticed the archery sets. Here 
was what I needed to complete the display. I made the large 
target and had the window ready to put in when it occurred 
to me that if ofie target was good several would be better. 
Accordingly, I made the small ones and finished the display 
with “every tie a hit.” I have heard of targets being used 
in windows before, but not just as I used these. And the 
comforting part of it is that the window drew a fifty dollar 
prize in the contest. 

Easter always suggests churches, so I put in a church 
entrance display. I had planned to use brass hardware on 
the doors, and two lanterns, one on each side of the entrance. 
But black hardware was all that I could get and there were 
no two lanterns of like pattern in town. The finished display 
was not what I wanted it to be, but I had several com- 
pliments on it. I was handicapped by the fact that we have 
but two figures, somewhat out of date, and that the show card 
slipped somewhat between the time when I went home and 
when the picture was taken. 

I always like moving displays. Some that I have made 
and installed were a Ferris wheel, seven feet high, for a 
Christmas doll trim; a snowstorm that was arranged by using 
numerous belts, conveyors and electric fans; an aeroplane 
with sixfoot wingspread that was ready to take off, the pro- 
peller running slowly, and the Hoover sweeper window re- 
produced in the DISPLAY WORLD a few months back. I 
make all of these things myself, for they would cost more 
than I could “lay out” if bought ready-made. 





NATACHA RAMBOVA TO MODEL MODERN TOGS 


Natacha Rambova, noted stage and screen actress, who 
has recently opened a Fashion Studio at 50 West Fifty-fifth 
Street, New York City, for the purpose of designing gowns, 
wraps, ensembles and sports attire of a distinctly individual 
type for one exclusive store in each town, is also inaugurating 
a special department for the development of women’s fashions 
in the modern vein. 

According to Miss Rambova, she was led to take this step 
because of her conviction that there is great need for more 
modernism in women’s styles. 

She feels that the stores that go in for modernistic win- 
dow displays are especially in need of modernized styles. As 
things are now, Miss Rambova says, the stores are para- 
doxical when they install window displays with modernistic 
backgrounds and feature conventional styles in the fore- 
ground. She wishes to make it possible for stores to be con- 
sistent by harrhonizing the displayed styles with the styles of 
display ... to carry out the modern note throughout—even 
in the dress and coat departments. 

Francis Marquis, who is managing director of Natacha 
Rambova’s wholesale fashion department, is also managing 
this new department. 
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Timber 


MOST PRACTICAL 
FOR 
DISPLAY PURPOSES 











Cornell Wood Board best meets 
the many requirements for con- 
struction of display properties— 
such as backgrounds, set-pieces, 
cut-outs, etc. 


Made from highest quality wood 
fibre, Cornell is available in 
rigid panels with smooth sur- 
faces which are excellent for 
color application of any kind. It 
is practical, economical, and 
easy to work with—a time and 
money saver. 


Try Cornell on your next dis- 
play production. Most lumber- 
men can supply your needs, or 
write to us for free samples and 
further information. 


CORNELL WOOD 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


180 North State St. Chicago 
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Hickok Trophy Awarded to Kieffer 


Buffalo Display Wizard Receives Chief Prise in Annual Contest— 
Dickerson, Lunenschloss and Malcolm Head City Classes 
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Above, the Striking Composition Which Brought Kieffer the Grand Trophy. Left, S. Rae Hickok, President of the 
Hickok Company, Presenting the Cup to Clement Kieffer 


tenets 





NNOUNCEMENT has been made by 5S. Rae 
Hickok, president of the Hickok Manufac- 
turing Co., that the Grand Prize trophy for 
the best window display prepared during 

the recent Hickok window display contest has been 
awarded to Clement Kieffer, Jr. Mr. Kieffer is dis- 
play manager of The Kleinhans Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
and frequently has been cited for outstanding window 
showings of various lines of merchandise. The trophy 
is a suitably inscribed silver cup standing forty-one 
inches high. 

The Hickok national window display contest 
aroused unusual interest on the part of displaymen 
throughout the country, as was evidenced by the 
hundreds of splendid photographs submitted. Ideas 
carried out in practically every showing were entirely 
original, and the task of the judges in selecting the 
most meritorious was exceedingly difficult. 


Prizes were awarded in four classes, the winner in 
each division receiving $150 and a silver cup, seeond 
prize being $75, and third place being awarded $50. 
A prize of $50 also was given for fourth place, while 
numerous other awards were made, ranging down 
to $10. 

I. M. Dickerson, of Silverwood’s, Los Angeles, 
Calif:, scored first in the classification for cities with 
over 50,000 population by entry of a lightly trimmed 
window with four cut-outs bringing out the four 
types of dress affected by the average man for which 
distincty different styles of belts are essential. <A 
huge Hickok oil panel served as the background. 

Bert Lunenschloss, with Frank Brothers, :Water- 
loo, Iowa, won first prize in the intermediate cities 
class with a humorous display emphasizing the four 
modes. High up in his background was a card with 
the caption “Fore—Every Well-Dressed Man Has 
Hickok Belt Sets.” The figure was connected by rib- 
bons with a smile-provoking cut-out of a portly golfer 
swinging hard. Oil panels brightened the background 
and modernistic shelves towering oyer them held ex- 
amples of the new sets. 

Otis Malcolm, of Krystall’s, Alhambra, Calif., win- 
ner of first prize in the class for cities under 15,000 
population, drove through to victory with a display 
featuring three screens on which were illustrations 
depicting types of dress requiring different belts. 
The center panel showed a goggle-eyed collegian in 
exaggerated sports attire. 

The winners of the first three prizes in each class 
are as follows: 

Championship Class—First, Clement Kieffer, Jr., 
The Kleinhans Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; second, R. J. 
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Patterson, Weiss & Goldring, Alexandria, La.; third, 
Kk. Ted Joyce, M. Levy Co., Shreveport, La. 
Cities of Population over 50,000—First, .E. M. A new organization 


Dickerson, Silverwood’s, Los Angeles, Cal. ; second, W. 


\V. Yeager, E. M. Kahn Co., Dallas, Texas; third, with new ideas 


W. C. Bowman, Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, 


District of Columbia. Sensing the need of more modern 

Cities of Population 15,000 to 50,000—First;, Bert floral decoratives to meet the 
lLunenschloss, Frank Brothers, Waterloo, Iowa; sec- modern day needs of the display 
ond, M. E. Hanshaw, Threlfal Bros., Stockton, Calif. ; field, Mittelmark, Inc., enters the 
third, C. E. Duff, Wm. Erlanger Co., East Liverpool, field with a new line of artificial 
Ohio. floral decoratives in a large and 

Cities of Population Under 15,000—First, Otis beautiful show room in the heart 
Malcolm, Krystall’s, Alhambra, Calif.; second, W. of New York City. 





srown, Marrs & Twist, Meade, Kansas; third, S. O. This company is under the per- 
\lgood, S. & Q. Clothiers, Blackwell, Okla. sonal direction and management of 
Mr. Gus Mittelmark and has no 
NEW FIGURE FOR TWO-PIECE UNDERWEAR connection with any other com- 
Now the increasingly popular fancy shirts and athletic pany. Mr. Mittelmark will, as 
shirt can be displayed correctly and to the best advantage. usual, personally travel a wide ter- 
Much of the effectiveness of this type of garment has been ritory and advises his friends to 
lost i t display b ate ee = : 
Pasi isplay because of inadequate means of await his arrival for view of the 
But now a new three-quarter figure has been developed most unique and advanced line of 
that will effectively display this attractive type of garment. floral decoratives. 


It is constructed entirely of papier mache by J. R. Palmen- 


herg’s Sons, Inc., 1412 Broadway, New York, and embodies You can’t have the newest and best 


unless you see the new things that Gus 
Mittelmark has to offer. 


Mittelmark, Incorporated 
316 Fifth Avenue New York City 


WINDOW FABRICS 


That Compel 


ATTENTION 


Vivid—original—and _ interest- 
ing group of display fabrics 
that prove their worth by stop- 
ping and holding the roaming 
eye. Write for samples. 


MAHARAM TEXTILE CO. 












































— 107 West 48th St., New York Bryant 2511-2 
The New Palmenberg Underwear Figure | Chicago Branch: 6 E. Lake Street i¢ 

the correctness of measurements and proportions that have veniam nineteen 
made Palmenberg forms famous throughout the country. | : 

Finished entirely in a natural flesh-tinted enamel, this new | 
figure is, in fact, adaptable also to display of the modern tt t 
bathing suit. It will undoubtedly replace the make-shift e husua rac S 
arrangement of pinning the shirts to an ordinary shirt form 
which many retailers have been using for lack of a better EFFICIENCY DISPLAY FIXTURES 
device. - 

The new figure is made in Size 36 and can be supplied Are 
with or without a wood platform, as shown in the illustration. UNUSUAL 

ISLAND OF JERSEY HAS WINDOW WEEK ast 

The island of Jersey, located in the British Channel be- : Flexible 
tween England and the continent, held a window shopping Full of Service 
week from May 22 to 26. E. N. Goldsman, formerly a State SEND FOR PARTICULARS 
Street decorator, who now conducts a window school in 
London, was the judge, and he declares that the displays The Efficiency Furniture & Mfg. Co. 
were on much higher standards than those of the usual ‘ BEDFORD, OHIO 
British town. : 
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Heinie’s Scoop 


A Slow-Thinking Country Boy Works Way Into Display Department 
and Springs a Double Surprise Upon an Astomshed Manager 


By DAVID B. CHAMBERS 


’M interested in your plans, Mr. Walsh. It is, in- 

deed, high time something was being done about the 

Main Street windows—high time, indeed!” The 

capable Mensinger Store manager tilted back his 
chair and comfortably stretched his long legs beneath his desk 
the while he gazed approvingly at his astute head decorator, 
here in response to a telephone summons. 

Calkes’ easy smile traveled contemplatively from Walsh to 
the hulk of a much younger man, a tall, raw-boned youth who 
stood at attention just inside the door. 

“Here’s a young man says he’s off his father’s farm, with 
splendid recommendations from his church in Manasquan 
County. He looks sturdy enough to stand the battles of the 
window trimming department, too—and you’ve had trouble 
aplenty with Herbert—” Calkes brought up directly. “Want 
him—His name’s Henry Crouse.” 

Walsh nodded assent. Though, taken unaware, it would 
not have occurred to him that the youth would fit into his 
department for other than the most menial work. So com- 
monplace was his appearance, his bony frame and loose, tanned 
skin below a jutting forehead, deepset eyes of baby blue, tim- 
idity that looked given to sudden tears; thin nose, seeming 
apt to sniffle at scoldings. But a man-of-all-work being exactly 
what Walsh needed, to sweep and wash the windows, lug 
heavy pieces for character displays, maneuver pianos, furni- 
ture and rugs down the freight elevators nights, he shortly 
carried Henry in tow to his fixture room. ; 

Josh Meshkin, the card writer, straddling a high stool 
before his tall, sloping-top desk, showed delight when Henry 
was ushered in. He surveyed the stranger inquisitively, the 
small cotton jacket shrunken as if subjected to many rains, and 
the narrow, clay-colored breeches barely missirig the high-top 
shoes screeching for a shine. 

“Hello, Heine,” Josh welcomed the stranger. “Who've you 
murdered that they’ve led you up here? Going to learn win- 
dow trimming?” (Walsh had prepared Josh by ’phoning him 
on the way up Calkes’ reason for his earlier telephone call to 
come to the office.) 

Henry next met Herbert, assistant trimmer. A keen-eyed 
airy lad, who wore his black pin-stripe suit and a scarlet neck- 
tie as jauntily as he displayed similar merchandise on the 
men’s forms down in the lower Main Street windows. His 
shiny black derby was tilted cockily over one ear, shading his 
twinkly, beady, black left eye. He acknowledged the intro- 
duction with a jerk of his head, and turned to Josh. 

“Kid,” he announced in disgust, “when the business is 
coming to this—” (he slung a meaning, sneery look at Henry) 
“it’s time to quit, lad, it’s time to quit.” 

Josh poised a long-handled red sable brush over a show 
card printed richly in its upper left-hand corner with yellow 
dahlias, after the manner of an art poster. “You're right, lad 
—it’s time to quit.” 

Herb’s features assumed the expression of one about con- 
sciously to utter a decidedly original remark. ”You and me 
both, kid,” he agreed, doubling up with mirth. “You and me 
both. Say,” leveling his glance on Henry, “what was your 
graft before Walsh picked you up?” 

Aimless chatter, but Henry needed a job. He had moved 
quietly to a long, larrow, littered bench, picked up and fastened 
in the vise at one end a metal standard, from which he com- 
menced to file the broken threads with a view to fitting it to 
to a base by hammering. ‘ ’Oping Bapa,” he said, above the 
rasp of the file. 

“Helping Papa?” Herb repeated, superciliously. “Helping 
Papa what? Hoe the rows?” 

“Somedimes.” Henry bobbed his dust-colored head. 
“Somedimes I ’ope him build. Somedimes I ’ope him paint. 


‘ 


Somedimes I ’ope him make de blans—and den again I build 
dem,” detailing his previous experience in his effort to be 
friendly. 

‘Plans! Build! To Walsh it seemed ages until the fu!) 
significance of the words penetrated and took root in his brain. 
When finally he comprehended he laid aside the “Home and 
Garden monthly he was studying and called over his roll- 
top, “Henry! Henry! Come here, if you please.” 

Henry paused only long enough to pick from the sole of 
his shoe a sliver garnered from the rotting floor boards. He 
loomed over the desk. “Mr. Walsh, blease,” he implored, 
“don’t blease me. I’d rather be gicked dan bleased.” 

Walsh stared. A remarkable lad! Should be a great 
future ahead of him. He felt suddenly well disposed. “How 
long you been in town, Henry?” he asked interestedly. 
“Alone? Any friends, I mean?” 

Henry leaned closer, his limply-doubled fist partially blur- 
ring the sounds Walsh just managed to catch. “I poard with 
a fine Cherman family what’s got a girl, Lela. Lela runs de 
pake-shop for Stetler’s, over by Gettings’.” 

Walsh knew Stetler’s bakery. “My wife buys cookies there 
for the kids,” he nodded genially. “Tall, narrow, slatty sort 
of a jane, dark hair and eyes. Better look out, Henry,” co- 
quetting with a yellow pencil, “the hobgobblins’ll catch you 
if you don’t.” 

* * * 


EVER before had Henry been inside a show window 

trimmed by professionals until the morning he followed 
Walsh into the lower Main Street windows. He drew back 
gingerly when the backgrounds gave at his touch. 

“These were put up temporarily of sheeting stretched over 
batting-strips framed about the edges and painted in water 
colors. Think you can draw up plans and order stuff from 
the mill for new ones? You know, Henry, surfaced on three 
sides. Have boards glued together to form panels—you know. 
fix them up right?” waving flexible fingers toward the pat row 
of six plates of glass forming an avenue. 

“Sure!” Henry nodded intelligently. “Sure—I fix!” 

“Can’t pin or tack to these,” Walsh deprecated. “And 
Herb can’t fix them—or is afraid he'll soil his duds. Good 
little knight, though—knows his onions. And I don’t want to 
lose him.” 

“Sure!” Henry said again, assuredly, showing he under- 
stood. “I fix,” he added, casting all doubt from Walsh’s mind 
that Henry would fill the bill. 

As Herbert’s trimming activities embraced the lower Main 
Street windows, he was temporarily idle during the week Henry 
got his lumber, fitted wide panels in the centers of the win- 
dows, with one at each end, including the door. He covered 
the joints with smooth one-by-sixes planted on end atop a fiat, 
six-inch baseboard, and nested beneath a similar board at the 
top, ornamented along the upper edge with a two-inch crown 
mould. When Herbert finally came to the windows, Josh was 
painting the backgrounds black and terra-cotta with Duco. 

Something was wrong. He stood in the entrance, his 
lips curled in a sneer. “Sauer kraut growing out of the hick’s 
ears,” he scoffed. With his high-water pants and frisky coat 
sleeves—. Wonder what Walsh’s game is? Wonder what 
he intends to do with his blue-eyed baby ?” 

Josh wagged his head knowingly. “I don’t know about 
that,” he said with relish. “Looks to me like the Dutchman’s 
a comer. Minds his own business—and Walsh likes that. He’s 
shown me a set of plans for some work he’s doing up at the 
bakery, nights. May not be so dumb as he looks.” 

For answer, Herb threw a business letterhead inside the 
window. It fell at Josh’s feet. He picked it up and read it. 
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“An offer of -another job—in Corpus Christi!” Josh read 
surprisedly. “Are you going?” 

“Am I going? Am I?” Herb scorned the implication he 
might not. “I’ve already wired I’ll be on my way tonight. 
And leave Mr. Walsh with his pet little Heine to fill this 
prettied-up front with duds! Am I going? Take it from me, 
joshua dear, I most certainly am.” 

“ie ee 
“4 JERY—very—very commendable!” In the fixture room 
the following morning Walsh voiced his approval of 
Henry’s work, even as Henry’s head and shoulders appeared 
above the handrail at the top of the stairs. But what a trans- 
formed head and shoulders! Walsh sat motionless at the sight 
that greeted his eyes. “Why—why all the style, Henry?” 

Josh, sable brush elevated, slid from his stool. Open- 
mouthed, he pawed Henry’s brand new suit of wide, gray 
plaid, lifting the black-banded pearl fedora from the dust- 
covered hair unresisted. ‘“Where’s the spats, Heinie?” he 
ejaculated. “That rig ought to have spats.” : 

Walsh, more wary, sat his ground. He had expected what 
was coming and resented it. Henry brushed past Josh to the 
roll top. 

“I’m leaving now, today, Mr. Walsh,” he said, apologeti- 
cally. “I’m left.” 

Walsh pushed his trade paper aside savagely. “There’s 
always reasons why guys like you don’t get along,” he snapped. 
“[ know your stunt. You’re playing for more coin—a better 
job already, I'll tell the world! Well, you’re not a-going to 
get it—-yet. Herb’s left because of you, so Josh says—” 

“Herbert left?” Henry interjected. “I didn’t know dat, Mr. 
Walsh.” He looked almost penitent. 

“You know very well he has!” Walsh barked. “You know 
very well he quit knowing you were making a play for his 
job—” 

“Who? Me?” said Henry earnestly. “Me?” his dry lips 
parted innocently. “No, not me,’ Mr. Walsh. I and Lela was 
married last night. Lela’s bought out Stetler’s pake-shop— 
I’m going up dere to do de paking!” 





DETROIT MERCHANTS STAGE DISPLAY CONTEST 
Merchants of Washington Boulevard, Detroit, held a dis- 
play contest on July 10, taking advantage of the I. A. A. and 
W. D. A. A. conventions, then under way, to provide them 
with judges. Scholnick’s Store, a men’s furnishing house, 
which won the prize, was awarded a silver plaque. Windows 
were judged as follows: Cleanliness and neatness, 20 per 
cent; sales idea, 20 per cent; lighting, 20 per cent; color ap- 
peal, 20 per cent; attention to details, 20 per cent. The 
judges for the occasion were members of the Window Dis- 
play Advertising Association and of the International Associa- 
tion of Display Men and were: N. W. Townsend, Will Hines, 
chairman, Paul F. Paige, A. R. Morey and R. V. Wayne. 





PARLIAMENT DEBATES SUNDAY DISPLAY WORK 

In discussing the Shops Bill, which is designed to regu- 
late the hours of closing in British stores, Mr. Batey, a 
member of the House of Commons, declared that the custom 
of employing assistants to dress windows on Sunday was 
growing. This conclusion, Richard Harman, editor of 
“Display,” London, windowmen’s magazine, vigorously com- 
bats in the leading editorial of his last issue. Harman 
asserts that, while a number of the greater stores have 
deemed it necessary to trim on Sunday in preparation for 
sales, the amount of Sunday work is not increasing. He 
agrees with the. position taken by the Drapers’ Chamber of 
Commerce and the Labor Party in opposition to the custom 
but argues that under some circumstances it is impossible 
to escape the burden. 

The very common American custom of leaving windows 
open seven days a week is not general in Great Britain, 





WOLSEY CONTEST PRIZES OUTSTRIP AMERICA’S 

Offer of prizes totaling $3,750 is’ announced by Wolsey, 
Ltd., Leicester, England, manufacturers of underwear. This 
competition, restricted to the British Isles, is an annual affair 
and is strongly supported by merchants and windowmen. 
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Duy ___ 


Pierre Imans 


Wax 


One of the show 
places of Paris is 
Hausman Galeries, 
where Imans main- 
tains a truly wonder- 
ful exhibit of his 
world-famous manne- 
quins. American mer- 
chants and buyers 
make this one of their 
first Paris stops. 
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At the Display Cen- 
ter—1440 Broadway, 
New York—a 2 min- 
utes’ walk from Times 
Square — Mr. Frank 
Maxwell, Manager, 
maintains a wonder- 
ful Imans Display. 


CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS IN U. S. A. 
Established 1869 


239 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
NEW YORK SHOW ROOMS: 1440 BROADWAY 


See us when in Chicago or New York. 
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The Essentials of Modern Display 


Simplicity, Logic and Comprehensiveness Are Vital Elements of 
Effective Windows—How Today's Standards Were Evolved 


By E. BARANSKY 


Chief Decorator, Vroom & Dreesman, Rotterdam, Holland 


(Translated from “De Etalage Revue, 


O much has been written concerning modern 
display that it would seem fruitless to add to 
the discussion were it not that the term “mod- 
ernist display” leads to confusion. 

What are modern displays ? 

~ To make this subject clear, it is necessary to delve 
into the past. Displays are the outgrowth of the need 
for producing a desire for the stocks carried by a retail 
establishment, and constitute acknowledgment of the 
adage that “Seeing is believing,” a fact which was as 
true in the past as it is today. 

In the beginning displays were sadly primitive. 
The merchant placed articles at the entrance of his store 
or hung them on posts beside the door. Later goods 
began to appear with greater frequency in the windows, 
the first step toward genuine display. They were 
spanned or hung by the owner or his clerks, showing all 
that the shop had for sale, without distinction between 
types of wares. 

All of the articles were wedged in together, cover- 
ing every square inch of window space, leaving not a 
single bare spot on the floor. For the time the system 
was satisfactory and produced good results. Lack of 
familiarity with advertising and lack of advertising 
media were strong incentives toward this plan of pub- 
licity. 

Appearance of the first department stores wrought 
a profound change. Displays continued to be heavy, 
but the day of conglomerate showing of merchandise 
had ended. The department stores and greater mer- 
cantile establishments began to install more windows in 
order to diversify their showings, making it possible for 
their patrons to see as much of their stocks as before 
and in better and more attractive arrangement. 


This expansion in window space was paralleled im- 
mediately by growth in sales volume. And it was also 
marked by gradual retirement of the show owner as the 
actual installer of his displays. The man who had 
handled all the details of store operation, from sweep- 
ing out to balancing the books, saw the handwriting on 
the wall. Displays of a better order appeared more fre- 
quently and the public began to pay more attention. 
This was not surprising, in view of the fact that form- 
erly displays were wont to remain for a month at a 
time, and the trend was to even longer periods, as 
changes loaded a burden on the person in charge of the 
operation which constantly increased in volume. Thus 
it came about that the proprietor or his clerks had to 
spend so much time in the windows that they were 
unable to devote adequate attention to selling and meet- 
ing the onslaughts of competition. 

Out of this situation rose the need for displaymen 


” Organ of the Dutch Display Association) 


and the development of display as a profession. 
Through the constantly increasing sharpness of compe- 
tition its province has been constantly extended, and the 
demands upon the displayman have constantly grown. 
Display became an art, chiefly expressed in flowers, 
drapes of yard goods and silks, and utilization of other 
store properties and stocks. It was apparent to the 
displaymen from the start that they must give their com- 
positions winning attractiveness. Not until the advent 
of the World War did this exaltation of draping and 
floral decoration yield to changes that perceptibly 
altered its appearance. 

In a period of unprecedented demand arising from 
the general scarcity of goods during the World War 
came a great change in display methods. As in art, 
fashions and music modification took place, so it was in 
the province of display. 

Today displays voice the spirit of our time, with its 
haste, its autos and its aeroplanes. Display has become 
more engaging and attractive; to exercise more influ- 
ence on a hurrying and busy public, it lays emphasis on 
color and construction. 

What are the chief requisites of today’s displays? 
To adequately and effectively train the enterprising 
youth, who no longer are able, as in years past, to learn 
the rudiments of display as members of the store staff 
and are forced to study the fundamentals outside, not 
enough stress can be laid on these essentials. The 
foundation of the modern trim rests upon the three ele- 
ments of simplicity, logic and comprehensiveness. 

By simplicity I mean a directness which is not 
served when an article is promoted for which there is 
no demand, or shown in a mode that renders the display 
confusing. The passer must be arrested by the goods 
that are featured. 

It is better to concentrate upon one article than to 
clutter the presentation with an outlay of miscellaneous 
goods. Above all, do not forget that the supreme pur- 
pose of the display is to attract prospective buyers. On 
this rests the entire success of the presentation. 

It is not logical to fill the window with articles that 
are not related. Examples of this are combinations of 
Japanese balls with hats, of hosiery and gloves, of wool 
hose and negligees, or gloves and lingerie. Another 
illogical union is realism and phantasy, as introduction 
of summer flowers in a winter scene. 

The construction of the display must be given a 
clear and easily understood message, so that the passer 
can determine its purpose at the first glance. The trim 
must not be too heavy, although it is equally bad to use 
too little goods, in which case the unity of presentation 
is dispelled. 
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A Standing Purchased by Service 


A Texas Display Installer Finds Favor Through 
Conscientious Attention to Clent’s Accounts 
By W. L. HUNTSMAN 


Huntsman Display Service, Fort Worth, Texas 
(From “*Windo,”” Organ of the Window Display Installation Bureau) 


HE Huntsman Display Service, of Fort Worth, came into 

existence during 1924 for the sole purpose of installing 

displays for manufacturers of nationally advertised products 
in the windows of their retail outlets. 

At that time it was extremely difficult to secure de- 
sirable locations for the installation of displays with any 
feeling of assurance that the display would remain in the 
window for an hour, a day, or any reasonable length of time. 
This was due to the fact that some advertisers had numerous 
crews of advertising men traveling throughout the country, 
and, included in their daily tasks, was the placing of window 
displays. I can remember many occasions when two or three 
different advertisers’ crews were working the same city and 
merchants’ windows changed as many times within one and 
the same day. The merchant was not very interested in his 
window and did not realize, its value as his best sales me- 
dium. His only object in permitting a display to be installed 
was to have something in his window, no matter what it 
happened to be, just to prevent creating the impression 
through empty windows that the store was vacant. 

Today, however, this condition has practically. been reme- 
died—thanks to the combined aggressive efforts of the vari- 
ous window display installation services, associations, publi- 
cations, and others interested in window display advertising. 
Most merchants realize today that their windows are of great 
value, and. also that the national advertiser is striving at all 
times to assist them in making money by quick turnover, 
through the expenditure of enormous sums of money in vari- 
ous media of advertising. They also now know that to obtain 
the maximum results from one medium in which the adver- 
tiser has invested, window display advertising, the display 
must remain in the public’s view for a reasonable length of 
time. We are glad to say that it is becoming more difficult 
every day for advertising crews and others soliciting per- 
mission to use the merchants’ windows, to remove a display 
for the placing of another before the first display has been 
given a showing for a week or more. We have done our bit 
in bringing this condition about in our territory, and through 
it we have developed a personal contact and gained the con- 
fidence of the merchants, which we prize most highly. They 
realize that all of the educational work we have done has 
been for their great benefit, and this, in addition to the loyal 
cooperation and quality installation service we have given 
them, has made us the foremost installation service oper- 
ating in this territory. It has been said that anything one 
does to assist another will be repaid a hundred-fold, and this 
we have found is not an empty saying, for we now have the 
pleasure of saying that we are endorsed by the members of 
the Tarrant County Druggists’ Association and merchants in 
other lines whom we have had the good fortune to serve. 
While this does not mean that others cannot place displays 
in these windows, it does imply that we have the confidence 
and good-will of these merchants, and, by virtue of this, are 
granted the use of these windows whenever we request them. 

There are successful, conscientious and reliable window 
display service companies in almost every city of the coun- 
try—men who are energetically endeavoring to build up busi- 
nesses which will bring a return large enough to warrant the 
effort that will insure its permanence—men who are honestly 
trying to give full value for every dollar to be received for 
work performed. In the long run, the national advertiser 
will find it to his advantage to tie up with such a window 
display organization, to make possible its permanence, so 
that each year he wili know that it is still in business, knows 
just what is required and is ready and willing to give satis- 
factory service. This procedure may mean the paying of 
a trifle additonal per installation, but this action, in my 
opinion, would be more than justified. in the end. 
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and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8.000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L, POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directofy Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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If You Are Not Now a 


REGULAR SUBSCRIBER 
This Order Blank Is 


FOR YOU! 


You’re reading this issue and no doubt have 
found it offers a complete review of modern, 
up-to-date window and store display methods 
and experiences. You can’t get the full benefit 
from The DISPLAY WORLD unless you get 
it regularly, and the cost is only $3.00 per year. 
Use this order blank TODAY. 


ORDER BLANK 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $3.00 for a year’s subscription te 
pi = in oa ape WORLD, 12 issues, beginning with the next 
number. 


Add 10c to checks for exchange; 50c addi- 
IMP ORTANT tional for Gusatten and hecion orders. 
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A One Day Sale That Pays the Rent 


September, 1928 


How a Western Store Has Promoted a Monthly Event That Swells 
Net Profits—The Part Display Plays 
By BAYARD T. FOSS 
Display Manager, Stockton Dry Goods Co., Stockton, Calif. 


EVEN years ago the Stockton Dry Goods 
Company, of Stockton, California, launched 

a “Dollar Day” that has developed with the 

passing years in a way that even the most 
optimistic of our store officials could scarcely foresee. 
From a small beginning this monthly sale has pro- 


ow} 





gressed until it can be said without fear of contradic- 
tion that the volume of profits secured from it is suffi- 
cient to pay our rent. 

Moreover, so admirably has the plan of manage- 
ment been handled that this very busy day is conducted 
at a lower range of overhead than our average sale 
days. Whereas, the normal day costs approximately 
28 per cent for salaries, advertising and store opera- 
tion, Dollar Day is customarily conducted at an over- 
head of but 10 per cent. 

This record achievement is based upon volume of 
sales. To insure that full value will be derived from 
this regularly recurring event, the store forces are 
brought to their highest pitch of efficiency. Two weeks 
before its coming, the department heads are called to- 
gether to lay their plans. They are instructed to buy 
specials and mark them at prices that will insure quick 
selling. And advertising is not overlooked. The con- 


ference outlines the plan of campaign and the various 
executives adapt their sales programs to its require-° 


ments. The display manager also attends this gather- 
ing and submits his suggestions. 

Fight days before the date of sale the advertising 
is released, and 20,000 thousand copies of a broadside 
are mailed to residents of the surrounding country. To 
make things comfortable for patrons from the rural 
districts, we have free parking space large enough to 
accommodate five hundred cars. 

As soon as I receive requests, with the necessary 
data, I turn to the task of getting out window sale 
cards. Usually the quantities run to about 750 large 


cards and 1,000 slightly smaller boards. This is in 
addition to the window cards ordinarily used, which 
are usually related to seasonable goods. 

“Dollar Day” trims are, as may be expected, rather 
stocky, and thick with cards carrying descriptions and 
prices. Two colors are used, the boards being black 
and the lettering red. Every department is represented. 

My assistant gets to work at five in the morning 
and I follow him at half-past six. By the time I arrive 
he has stripped the windows of their previous trims 
and has the merchandise ready for the sale displays. 
There is one hundred lineal feet of space to fill and the 
windows are nine feet deep. Work, as may be seen, 
is plentiful, but by keeping “hard at it” we are usually 
able to complete the trims by the time the evening 
papers are on the street. And then we start to hang 
posters on the interior, finally reaching the end of a 
strenuous day at nine o’clock. 

‘Dollar Day” always falls on the last Monday of the 
month, and enables us to have our trims in over Sun- 
day, providing for the window shopping that usually 
accompanies the holiday. Tuesday the trims are torn 
out and a new string of displays installed. 

This is a volume store that calls for a lot of extra 
work. During 1927 I trimmed 1,583 windows, made 
18,318 show cards of various sizes and turned out 
216,029 feet of outside signs. 


LESLIE CONDUCTS DISPLAY SCHOOLS 

Tom Leslie, display director for Wilson Brothers, Chicago, 
haberdashery distributors, is now winding up details of dis- 
play instruction afforded by four display schools conducted in 
four cities. Over four hundred men have attended Wilson 
display classes since their initiation in July, 1926. Leslie 
made a swing around a huge circle in the west, holding 
classes in Dallas, San Francisco and Salt Lake City before 
returning to Chicago for the opening of the final period of 
instruction. Nineteen men attended the Dallas meeting where- 
by fifty-four windows were installed by the students. On 
July 16 he opened the San Francisco school, which brought 
together twenty-three clothing and displaymen and sixty- 
seven windows were trimmed by the class. At Salt Lake, 
Leslie met a class of eighteen, many of whom had attended a 
previous school. The opening was on July 30 and instruction 
was continued for four and one-half days. Early adjourn- 
ment on Friday was necessary to get Leslie’s portable win- 
dow and display equipment back to Chicago in time for the 
school which opened there on August 13. 


W. D. A. A. POSTPONES FALL CONVENTION 

The trustees of the W. D. A. A. have decided to postpone 
the convention and exhibit usually arranged for October. 
“There have been many objections to holding it at this time,” 
says the association bulletin, “since the date conflicts with 
other conventions which seek the attendance of the advertisers, 
and, even more important, because it is, in many cases, too 
late for ideas, which advertisers might secure to be applied 
to current lithographic orders for delivery around the first of 
the year. A definite announcement of the time and place 
will be made at an early date.” 
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NEW COMPOSITION MILLINERY HEADS 
An interesting tilt of the head is a striking feature of these 
modern and attractive millinery heads. They are supplied in 
five different and distinctive poses, affording a pleasing variety 
to the display of smart modern headwear. 
Manufactured by J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons,.Inc., 1412 Broad- 


B.M./1 








Specimens of the New Heads 





way, New York, they are constructed of a special papier mache 
composition that makes them practically indestructible. The 
heads can be detached from the graceful pedestals, are finished 
in a neutral gray which will harmonize with any color or type 
of background, and possess modern treatment in the color- 
ing of the eyes, lips and hair that adds a touch of smartness 
to the entire effect. They are distinctly new and different. 





MALLORY HAT CONTEST NOW IN PROGRESS 

One thousand dollars in prizes will be awarded to display- 
men and merchants by the Mallory Hat Company, Danbury, 
Conn., for windows of Mallory felt hats installed between 
August 25 and September 25. Under the rules of the con- 
test, all stores selling this company’s products may participate. 
No entry blanks are necessary, the only requirements being 
that a photograph of the window to be entered shall be 
mailed flat to the contest manager before October 1. Prints 
must be six by eight inches or larger, and should be night pho- 
tographs. Contestants are also required to assign in writing 
to the Mallory Company the right to use the prints for repro- 
ductions of whatever nature desired. Awards will be made 
by three impartial judges. 

The prizes consist of a grand prize and cup for the best 
fall display submitted and three groups of prizes for classes 
of stores based on population. The first prize in each group 
will be $150, the second, $75, the third, $35, and the fourth 
a ten dollar Mallory hat. 





FRINK CORPORATION CHANGES QUARTERS 

The Frink Corporation, manufacturers of reflectors and 
lighting equipment used extensively in department stores for 
window displays, show cases and interior lighting, announce 
the removal of their executive offices and showroom to 369 
Lexington Avenue, corner of Forty-first Street, New York 
City. Their factory and engineering departments have also 
removed to the Frink Corporation Building, Queensboro Plaza, 
Long Island City. 
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| KLEE DISPLAY FIXTURE CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
172 Atlantic Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 

















Coming to NEW YORK? 


$2,000,000 


---and how the Hotel 
McAIpin is spending it. 





An improvement program that will make the McAlpin a 
NEW Hotel—inside and out. 


Luxurious NEW carpets, draperies and furniture throughout 
—bright, cheerful, interior decoration—spacious, IMMACU- 
LATE rooms, all with modern tiled baths—high-speed, elec- 
tric, self-leveling elevators—and a NEW type of courteous, 
efficient hotel service that enthuses the most critical guests. 


We invite you to visit the McAlpin and inspect the NEW 
rooms—several of which are already completed. 


All improvements are being effected without the slightest 
interruption of service. 


FRANK A. DUGGAN, President and Managing Director 


HOTEL M'ALPIN 


ONE BLOCK from PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


BROADWAY at 34th STREET 
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N the popular mind artists 
and improvidence are as 
inseparable as Siamese 
twins. Genius and _ the 

garret go hand in hand and palette 
and poverty are united by an un- 
breakable bond. But this legend is 
as antiquated and baseless as a 
Mather Goose tale. Modern society’s 
appreciation of art and literature has 
made the way straight for artist and 
writer, and they are succeeding from 
the standpoints of both expression 
and financial reward to a greater 
extent than since the dawn of the 
Renaissance. 

No member of the group of art- 
ists whose work is devoted to win- 
dow display can better illustrate this 
great change than F. Revesz Ferry- 
man, head of the Ferryman Art 
Studio, New York City. For Ferry- 
man is by prefession and preference 
an artist, and his entry into the window display field 
was to open further highways for reward to the prod- 
ucts of his studio. 

Born thirty-four years ago in Hungary, he began 
his studies early in Budapest, later continuing in Vi- 
enna, Munich, London and Paris. After obtaining his 
degree in interior architecture from the Technical In- 
stitute of Budapest, he began to follow his profession, 
but was brought to an abrupt halt by the advent of the 
World War. At that time he was in London on his 
honeymoon and was promptly classified as an alien and 
barred from return to the continent until conclusion of 
the conflict. 

Despite this handicap, the young craftsman was 
able to make some headway. When, three months later, 
he was thrust out of his position because of his Hun- 
- garian origin, he turned to art and was able to support 
himself until the end of the war. 

After peace had been concluded he returned to 
Budapest, but found his program retarded by the civil 
strife into which his native land has been plunged. 
Communism was dominant, and the aristocracy and 
intelligentsia of the Magyar capital were harried by the 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Government that had been set 
up by Bela Kun and his associates. But at length a 
degree of normality returned. With its coming Ferry- 
man staged an exhibit of his paintings, but, finding 
relatives and friends unappreciative of his efforts, de- 
cided to seek more remunerative fields abroad. 

Setting out for Germany, in the next two years he 
conducted twenty-four one-man exhibits in the gal- 


(The biographical sketch of Mr. Ferryman is the forty-sixth of a series 
now in process of publication. 





F. REVESZ FERRYMAN 
Ferryman Art Studio 
New York City 


September, 1928 


leries of Dresden, Berlin and other 
great cities, meeting with a degree of 
success that encouraged him to essay 
more pretentious plunges. By now 
his pictures were on permanent exhi- 
bition in a number of museums. He 
now journeyed to Italy, sketching as 
he went and utilizing the material 
that he collected in preparation of 
over ninety woodcuts and etchings 
that were purchased by German pub- 
lishers. Two years after signing of 
the Versailles treaty he had estab- 
lished such a reputation that in an 
exhibit at Vienna in 1920 he was able 
to realize enough money from the 
canvases that he sold to support his 
family in comfort for some years. 
He decided that the time had 
come for an extended vacation, and 
accordingly went to Germany, where 
he remained for eight months. He 
entered the country when the mark 
was rapidly depreciating in value and the country was 
flooded with visitors seeking to profit from its collapse. 
So rapid was its decline that fortunes were wiped out 
overnight, and German stores were stampeded by 
armies of purchasers seeking to salvage tangible per- 
sonal property from the wreckage of their savings. 
Ferryman was caught in this maelstrom and suf- 
fered as severely as the native born. When he quit the 
country the profits which he had a few months before, 
deemed sufficient for maintenance during several years 
of unhurried sketching and painting, had declined in 
value until they were scarcely enough to pay hotel bills. 


This was the final straw for the ambitious young 
artist. Disgusted with the collapse of the fiscal sys- 
tems of all the central European states, he resolved to 
emigrate to America, from which had already come an 
offer of a connection with a commercial art organiza- 
tion. Qn arrival he joined this concern, but after a 
short period of employment struck out for himself, had 
a one-man show in New York, received the N. Bijur 
prize in the Brooklyn Museum for his etchings, and 
made a mural for the city of New York, after which 
he opened the studio which he has since maintained. 

He met with the same difficulties which customarily 
greet the beginner in any business enterprise, but the 
character of his work was such that his patronage rap- 
idly increased. Shortly he was executing commissions 
for the R. H. Macy Company; Abraham & Straus, of 
Brooklyn; Bamberger’s, of Newark; Gimbel Bros.; 
Saks’ Fifth Avenue, of New York; Stewart & Com- 
pany, of Baltimore; the J. C. Penney Company, and 
many metropolitan stores of similar standards. 
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And then came a dip into actual supervision of dis- 
play. Impressed by the window material which he had 
prepared for their organizations, executives of Wise 
Shoes, Inc., and its sister chain, Golden Rule Shoes, 
Inc., appointed him as art councilor for all their stores. 
totaling forty-two units in eastern cities. For them he 
supervises, buys, designs and constructs window and 
interior decorations, meanwhile contriving to execute a 
vast amount of work for his large clientele. 

From this it may be gleaned that Ferryman is again 
on the highway of success, having found Yankeedom as 
appreciative of his ability as the Old World and more 
definite in its rewards. 





Modern Settings for Jewelry 


(Continued from page 23) 
treme care. The slow motion of this table is permissible. 
Should it revolve faster than as you see it, annoyance 
would be the reaction. In this case interest is manifest, 
as the articles displayed are seen from all angles. 

The fourth display shows the modern manner more 
obviously. Attention is drawn to the center of this 
window by the extremely decorative and spirited panel 
on the wall. The fish are suggestive of the articles dis- 
played. The novelty of the units creates a suggestion 
of mirth and good cheer. If you will look closely you 
will see that the stands in the foreground, both right 
and left, and the small glass stands in front of them, 
suggest a cow’s head. This window is extremely 
pleasing. 

We will now create the fifth window display to 
show how another interesting arrangement can be made 
with these units. These, however, are not the only 
arrangements that can be made. Ingenuity and artistry 
will prompt many others. We will also change the 
merchandise to show that these units are adaptable to 
other classes of merchandise. The preceding windows, 
as well as this one, are all adaptable to small jewelry 
as well as large objects. I wish to emphasize that the 
dressing of the windows today calls for highly special- 
ized artistic displaymen: The era has much to do with 
the demand. The foremost decorators, artists and 
craftsmen are now employing their skill to this field, 
and the windows of today should be handled by highly 
skilled and artistic experts. 

In this fifth window, we have used the unsym- 
metrical yet balanced ferm of display. This form is 
the test of the displayman. It calls for absolute appre- 
ciation of balance of one form against another, the 
shapes and sizes all having a bearing upon one another. 
In this window the attention is brought from the fore- 
ground backward and upward. The subconscious in- 
fluence upon the spectator is accomplished by the series 
of step forms and the shafts at the left in the back- 
ground. Movement is suggested in the school of fish. 

These displays show our conception of how jewelry 
store windows should be modernized. 





EMPIRE BOARD OFFERS PRIZES TO BRITONS 

The Empire Marketing Board is staging a competition 
on demonstrations at the British National Display conven- 
tion to be held at Southampton, September 10 to 12. Four 
prizes and six diplomas of merit will be given the successful 
contestants. 
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Ask the Man Who Revs Here! 


Displaymen, Artists, Studios and Show 
Card Writers, We 
Specialize on all art and show- 
Window Display Work. a 


Brushes—Show Card Board—Water Colors— 
Crepe Paper—Panel Paper. 


Large Cutting Knife on premises can be used 
FREE to cut cardboard and paper in sizes to suit. 


Eagle Sign Painters’ and Artists’ Supply Co. 
HARRY SCHLIFTMAN, Prop. 
| 314 West 42nd Street New York City 


























@ THE BRISCHOGRAPH 


For Display Men, Card and Sign Writers and Poster Artists 


The Brischograph is a projection lantern 15x 10x9 inches, made of 
polished iron. Will enlarge newspaper, magazine, photos or sketches 
of 7x7 inches up to billboard size. Reproduces colored pictures in 
their colors. It’s easy to make life size posters, cut outs and back 
ground panels. Simply place picture, switch on lights, focus to size 
— yom draw with F ogy | aoe or brush direct. Find out what 
similar lanterns cost. e Brischograph sells for onl 25. BE- 
CAUSE, YOU BUY DIRECT FROM THE MAKER. Comes endl 
with switch cord and plug EXCEPT LAMPS. Two 150-watt lamps 
are sufficient for ordinary work’ Send for descriptive booklet. 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH 
92 E. LAKEVIEW AVE. COLUMBUS, O. 

















GREEN GRASS PLUSH 


Something New | One of the many in- 

Erect Pile teresting display fab- 

50 Inches Wide | rics from our line 
Samples on Request—Dept. D 


MENDELSOHN’S TEXTILE CORP. | 


156 WEST 45TH ST. NEW YORK CITY | 





















Specializing on Embroidered Sun-Fast 


VALANCES 


Mounted on Process Board 


S. GOLDBERG MFG. CO. 
347 Fifth Ave.,New York S.W.Cor. Sixth and Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Advertisers --- Manufacturers, Etc. 
The most wonderful signs, show cards, 
etc., in all colors, with gummed paper, 
without ink, can be produced with our 
“KRAUSE” EMBOSSING PRESS. No 
experience necessary. 


HOFFMANN TYPE CO. 
112 E. 13TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 





B.C. saye:"“Barned lo taking course.’ 


DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTERING 
155 Stimson Ave. Est. 1899 Detroit, Mich, 








When Writing, Kindly Mention DISPLAY WORLD 
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Sales Volume Hinges on Equipment 


Trend Toward Replacement of Old Cases and Windows Reveals 
Appreciation of Patron’s Favor for Inviting Surroundings 


N a day when competition has been heightened 
to a hitherto unknown degree and stores are 
zealously seeking creation of clienteles at- 
tached to the institutions by faith in their 

capacity to supply properly styled and priced merchan- 
dise, the appearance of store windows and interiors 
counts mightily. Everywhere merchants are dressing 
up their fronts and overhauling equipment. New stores 
are constantly being built to cope with the requirements 
of the modern shopper, fitted to produce the light, well- 
ventilated and luminous quarters that are favored on 
all hands. 

‘Well displayed is half sold” seems to be the prin- 
ciple upon which store executives are proceeding. 
Whether in windows or in show cases, more and more 
attention is being given to the manner in which the 
goods are presented. | 

In the smaller cities the emphasis upon this phase 
of merchandising is as pronounced as elsewhere. Take, 
for example, the new building occupied on June 1 by 
Murray’s, of Asbury Park, New Jersey. When the 
new establishment was thrown open to the public on 
the evening of that day they beheld a house modern in 
every detail from the neon signs over the doorways, the 
first of their type in the city, to the electrically cooled 
drinking fountains on each floor. The entrances, 
flanked with show windows, trimmed in polished wal- 
nut, led to a main floor, flooded with light resembling 
sunlight, produced by powerful incandescent fixtures 
suspended from the ceiling. Between the lights were 


hung electric fans designed to keep the air fresh and 


cool during the summer months, while provision for 
winter’s cold was made through oil-burning boilers. 


The enlargement which Thalheimer’s, of Richmond, 
Va., are now pushing through will give their store a 
new building five stories in height, conforming to the 
structure of their old building save that the frontage 
of the entire first floor will be different. Very signifi- 
cant is this specification. The value universally ,con- 
ceded to window display renders it imperative that the 
latest and best in window equipment shall be installed, 
and consequently the store executives are not overlook- 
ing the opportunity to obtain a battery of display spaces 
that will be the last word in backgrounds, lighting, and 
fixtures. 

Hill’s, of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin, announcing 
plans for improvements which have now been begun, 
emphasized the fact that a new front would be one of 


the most important features. Their plans called for 
an arrangement increasing their lineal frontage and 
providing an arcade entrance on a side street which 
would add to display facilities. 

But display is not profitable unless selling space is 
augmented to cope with the increased custom which is 
anticipated. Consequently, they are lowering the floor 
of their basement to enable opening of a basement 
salesroom, while, at the same time, enlarging the chil- 
dren’s and infants’ sections, to be located on the third 
floor. New fixtures of modern type are also to be in- 
stalled throughout the first floor, as well as other de- 
partments. 

In Oklahoma City, the Palais Royal is installing a 
new front involving an arched ceiling, finished in sun- 


burst effect, and doubling the display space. The win- 


dows are paneled and finished in parchment and an- 
tique gold. This modification of the front is not a mere 
gesture reflecting the progress of the firm or the man- 
agement’s pride in its accomplishments. Hitherto the 
house has specialized in popular price women’s apparel, 
but in the future it is planned to “trade up” strongly. 
By improving the appearance of the front and imputing 
to the establishment the atmosphere of quality, it is 
hoped to transmute the store into a prestige and quality 
organization dealing in the highest classes of coats, 
dresses, millinery, and accessories. Again, the influence 
of smart displays has been attested in this vigorous 
drive toward a changed standard of business. 

The new show windows of the Charles David store 
in Philadelphia, opened June 8, have been designed 
along the line of modern French architecture, and are 
finished in walnut and embellished in carved stone and 
bronze. The side windows facing Chestnut Street are 
thirty-five feet deep, while an octagonal window five by 
eight feet is constructed in the center of the vestibule. 


ONLI-WA OPENS METROPOLITAN OFFICES 

Owing to constantly expanding business, the Onli-Wa 
Fixture Co., Dayton, Ohio, announces the opening of Chicago 
and New York offices, with addresses as follows: Chicago, 
Seventh Floor, Medinah Building; New York, 1440 Broad- 
way (Display Center). 

Capable men are in charge of these offices and a complete 
line of Onli-Wa fixtures is on display. At present new and 
modern ideas in walnut and maple, hammered fixtures in 
metal and solid walnut fixtures, are on exhibit. 

“These offices have been opened for the benefit of the 
eastern and middle west displaymen, and we extend to them 
a cordial invitation to see the exhibit either in New York 
or Chicago,” says J. H. DeWeese, president. 
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Making the Display Sell the Idea 


How a Human Interest Setting Has Been Used to Dramatically 
Emphasize the Durability of a Product 


3y E. J. BOLAND 
Advertising Manager, American Asphalt Paint Co., Chicago, Ill. 
e 


EGARDLESS of how much you spent for 
space—regardless of how well the artist 
treats your subject, or how well written your 
story is—if no one sees it, the advertisement 

is absolutely worthless. The first law of advertising 
is, “It must be seen.” But to be seen is not enough; 
it must be read and understood, and, most important 
of all, it must sell the product advertised. On this 
theory we planned a new window display that later 
proved a sensation every place it was shown. 

The American Asphalt Paint Company are manu- 
facturers of an asphalt paint called “Valdura.” There 
are many things to be said about it, many things in its 
favor. We have stressed these points in our literature 
and portrayed the message in window displays, all 
with good results. However, we were not satisfied. 
We were still seeking a better way to present our story, 
to connect it with romance, to bring out the sales points 
in a new way. 

We had seen other displays which had attempted to 


do this, but there seemed to be something lacking. 
Either the display gained attention at the expense of 
the sales message or the two were not sufficiently re- 
lated to give a complete picture. This we wanted to 
avoid. We wanted to originate a display that would 
attract the attention of even the most casual passerby 
and leave with him the feeling that he had learned 
something. 

The idea of using King Tut as the dramatic, central 
figure of our display came about, not by accident, but 
as a result of our knowledge of asphalt and its thousand 
of uses. 

We know that the ancient Egyptians used asphalt 
in the process of mummification to preserve the bodies 
of their kings. Further study revealed the fact that the 
preservation, for thousands of years, of Egypt’s illus- 
trious dead was due almost wholly to the preserving 
qualities of asphalt. We also learned that asphalt did 
not deteriorate with age. Valdura Asphalt Paint is a 
waterproof preservative paint made from the same 
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A beautiful toilet trim in- 
stalled by crews maintained 
by “Boyer, the Society Par- 
fumeur,” has won popular- 
ity in the middle west dur- 
ing the summer. Panels in 
gray and black, with border 
stripings of violet and lav- 
ender toning down into 
lilac, have been set off by 
crepe paper pleats of apple 
green and white. The ele- 
vations are covered with 


black. 
























grade of asphalt as that used by the royal embalmers 
of old. 

What better proof could be presented of the dura- 
bility of our paint than the fact that asphalt preserved 
mummies for thousands of years, and a paint made 
from asphalt must be a good preservative paint. Here 
was a way to dramatize our product with a popular 
topic of the day. The connection between preservation 
of Egyptian kings by asphalt with the preservation of 
present industrial structures by asphalt was very close. 
Asphalt was the preservative substance used in both. 

The display was unusual beyond a doubt. Its size 
and physical make-up took it out of the commonplace 
and made it a real work of art. It measured seven feet 
high, seven feet wide and five feet deep. The casket 
was made of papier mache. The engravings, markings, 
etc., followed the Egyptian original as closely as pos- 
sible, and the finished job was a remarkably close re- 
plica of King Tut’s tomb. 

The average person resents ‘being told” and is more 
willing to act on suggestion than on command. For 
this reason we purposely avoided a display of paint 
containers or display cards proclaiming the merits of 
Valdura. Three simple cards gave enough suggestion 
to enable the onlooker to arrive at the conclusion that 
asphalt is a good preservative, and a paint made from 
asphalt must be a good preservative paint. 

The fact that asphalt is a good preservative was 
implanted on the viewer’s memory, and thereafter he 
associated asphalt with anything that serves to pre- 
serve. If he was a paint buyer, or when he became one, 
asphalt paint had a deeper significance to him, and he 
readily understood why it is better. 

For those who are further interested, we provided 
a book, “Asphalt Through the Ages,” which told about 
asphalt and its uses as a preservative thousands of 
years ago. The calls for this book were further indica- 
tions of the value of the display. , 

The King Tut display has been shown in several 
cities in the east, and we have yet to receive a negative 
report. Newspapers have voluntarily commented upon 
it, and in this way it gained wide publicity. It has been 


a means of identifying our dealers as Valdura distribu- 
tors and at the same time getting the story of Valdura 
Asphalt Paint to the public in a dramatic manner. 





Model Installation Contract Drafted 
Advertisers’ Societies Frame Agreement for Members 
Dealing with Display Services 
eat Bean the drive for standardization of practices 

in the installation field, the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, in conjunction with the Window Display Adver- 
tising Association has outlined a standard agreement which 
is offered to members with the understanding that it will 
guide them in formation of future display contracts. 

1. The Installer shall adhere to the detailed plans or dia- 
gram of the display as supplied by the advertiser. 

2. Products used in the window shall be taken from the 
stock of the dealer in whose store window the display is 
installed. 

3. The Installer agrees that each display shall remain in 
place for at least one week from date of installation, the date 
of installation to be prominently stamped on the back of each 
display or marked on an appropriate gummed label. 

4. The Installer agrees that unless requested to do so by 
the retailer, he will not remove any display material (either 
his own or that put in by another installer) before the expir- 
ation of the seven-day period, as shown by the date on the 
back. 

5. A counter display is to be arranged by the Installer 
whenever a window display is put in. 

6. Crepe paper is to be supplied by ................ allow- 
ing an average of........... rolls per window. 

7. Bill to be rendered on (date) and to be accompanied by 
receipts signed by store owners, stating that the window dis- 
play of the product has been installed in a mranner satisfac- 
tory to them. Receipts to show whether display was made 
in a window or window and counter. 

8. All display material to be sent by the ‘advertiser prepaid. 


What of October Bridal Displays? 


(Continued from page 11) 


apparel installed about the same time by George Tedeschi, 
display manager for Meekins, Packard & Wheat, of Spring- 
field, Mass. In a large end window where space was volumi- 
nous, he posed three figures before an altar reared in front 
of a canopy. Around it to right and left were heavy bankings 
of roses and palms, while in the foreground the two brides- 
maids with their bouquets added to scenic attractiveness. 
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Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 
FOR MERCHANTS—DISPLAYMEN—ADVERTISING MEN—NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 
THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





H. C. MENEFEE, President 





C. R. ROGERS, Editor 


OUR PLATFORM 
1. The Development of the Art of Mercantile Display. 
2. More Intimate Cooperation of Manufacturer and Merchant. 
3. The Encouragement and Advancement of the Independent Display Service Idea. 
4. An Ideal, Practical and Helpful Personal Service to the Display Profession and 


N. SILVERBLATT, Secretary: 


Its Industry. 


5. Appreciation of Display by Merchants as the Most Powerful Factor in the 


Business of Selling. 


6. To Maintain the Independence of Its Editorial Columns so That It May Always 
Discuss, Without Fear, Bias or Jealousy, Every Activity in the 
Display Field and Serve Best All Interests. 


Manuscripts, photographs and all editorial material intended for publication should reach the publishers on or before the first of the 
month of date of issue. All photographs reproduced become the property of the publishers. ; 





Another Swiftly advertisers are getting down to 
Epochal_ cases in window advertising and piling up 
Analysis data on the employment and effectiveness 
of window material. Starting with the im- 
portant contribution of the I. A. D..M. involved in the 
brochure, “Facts,” which was released by President 
W. L. Stensgaard at the 1927 convention, and supple- 
mented by the research of the Window Display Adver- 
tising Association, this effort is continuing and con- 
stantly finding expression in newer and more thorough 
analyses. 
The latest digest of dealer help employment and 


dealer receptiveness is “Retail Windows in Lancaster, 


Pa.,” a report of the research committee of the Win- 
dow Display Advertising Association, which has just 
been published by the Association of National Adver- 
tisers. 

As was announced in August, arrangements have 
been concluded between the two bodies by which their 
research efforts were combined, and this bulletin is the 
first release since made. To national advertisers it 
ought to mean a valuable guide not only in preparation 
of their material, but in distribution. 

While “Facts” blazed the trail with its examination 
of the department store’s attitude toward window helps, 
the statistics which it contained held only passing value 
to the majority of manufacturers in the drug and gro- 
cery field. For them the department store constitutes 
but an insignificant factor in their scheme of distribu- 
tion. By far the bulk of their products are carried to 
the consumer through the thousands of small grocery 
and drug stores scattered throughout the country. Well 
aware that these institutions were by no means pre- 
pared to follow the lead of the department stores, nor 
of like mind in regard to display, they found it difficult 
to convert the I. A. D. M. statistics to their require- 
ments. 

“Retail Windows in Lancaster, Pa.” is built to their 


specifications. In its introduction the authors acknow- 
ledge the vital necessity for information upon the char- 
acter of stores that accept and use the advertisers’ ma- 
terial. They explain the choice of Lancaster as a typi- 
cal small manufacturing city, surrounded by an impor- 
tant agricultural district. They proceed to indicate the 
manner in which the information was obtained and to 
place in readily-comprehended tables the results of the 
committee’s researches. 

The outstanding developments of this display are 
six-fold: 

1. It was found that the efficacy of national window 
material was generally recognized by the better class of 
merchants, particularly by those in the drug store field. 

2. That the material receives proper attention and is 
used in most cases in an efficacious manner. 

3. That use of the material was not confined to 
stores of the poorer sort, but was generally in the better 
class shops. 

4. That windows are so highly regarded in the main 
that the store manager insists upon handling the trim 
himself. 

5. That the majority of windows are clean was 
contrasted with the evident fact that the major part 
were unattractive. This was charged to lack of know- 
ledge of display fundamentals on the part of the small 
store executives. 

6. To the credit of drug stores, it was found that 
they were the most consistent and most successful users 
of the national advertiser’s material. . 

The survey was conducted by the Research Depart- 
ment of the Erwin-Wasey Co. Elsie M. Rushmore, 
head of this department, made all of the arrangements, 
cooperating with Professor Horace R. Barnes, head of 
the Department of Economics and Business Adminis- 
tration of Franklin and Marshall College at Lancaster, 
who organized the merchandising students of this col- 
lege to make the investigation. 
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While no regional analysis can be taken as a cri- 
terion for the entire country, the Window Display Ad- 
vertising Association should be complimented upon its 
energy in ferreting out this data. As a complement to 
the I. A. D. M. book of “Facts,” the new analysis en- 
ables the manufacturer to cover the entire field of retail 
business with reasonable certainty, and for the first 
time provides him with a logbook and chart of the con- 
ditions prevailing among the rank and file of his dis- 
tributors. 





Pacific The approach of the annual convention of the 
Coast Pacific Coast Association of Display Men, 
Meet which is to assemble in Vancouver, British 

Columbia, on September 25, marks the second 
American display gathering to be held this year on 
Canadian soil. In its way, it should be as monumental 
as the I. A. D. M. convention at Toronto which pre- 
ceded it. 

It is not that it marks the west’s recognition of the 
energy and skill of the Canadians, for these qualities 
have been acknowledged and lauded at every gathering. 
It is rather that internationalism is rendered more tan- 
gible, and that the commercial achievements of the land 
of the maple leaf are brought into more general appre- 
ciation. ’ 

The Pacific coast organization does not enjoy the 
heritage of trial and triumph which pertains to the 
I. A. D. M. It is just now entering upon its fifth year 
of eventful activity. But, despite its comparative 
youth, it has garnered a splendid harvest of esteem and 
progress for its membership, and it has served as a 
sorely-needed rallying force for the windowmen of the 
great west. 

The vast empire that lies beyond the Rockies is cut 
off from the eastern and middle western states by an 
expanse of thousands of miles of prairie. The cost of 
travel from its centers to the eastern cities, where 
I. A. D. M. conventions are held, precludes represen- 
tative attendance, and it was understanding of this un- 
conquerable handicap that inspired Charlie Boyd and 
his associates to establish the new organization five 
years ago. That they did not err in their appraisal of 
the situation has been demonstrated in the enthusiastic 
conventions that have since been staged. 

Pacific coast displaymen within a thousand miles of 
Vancouver owe it to their profession and themselves 
to make the 1928 gathering a profound success. They 
will find in its halls an array of sterling exhibits and in 
its program a series of addresses and demonstrations 
that will refresh and invigorate them. With the inspi- 
ration that they receive there, they can go back to their 
homes with assurance that they can bring new force 
and effectiveness to their work. 





And Still With the approach of the First Inter- 
They national Display Congress, to be held at 
Come Leipzig from October 19 to 22, the window 

decorators of Europe are marshalling their 
forces with a rapidity which is as pleasing as it is aston- 
ishing. The strong associations which have formed in 
Germany and Holland, and the very noteworthy British 
organization which holds its convention in September, 
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have hitherto been the only display bodies of national 
scope. During the past spring the Austrian display- 
men pulled away from the national advertising societies 
and formed an independent organization. French deco- 
rators, in the meantime, became restless and began pro- 
motion of a Society of Artists and Designers, which, 
however, has made but little progress. 

The greatest development which the continent has 
witnessed, however, has taken place in the last few 
weeks, during which a window decorators’ organization 
has sprung up in Czecho-Slovakia, which wiil embrace 
both German-speaking and Bohemian decurators. A 
similar body has been established in the principality of 
Reichenberg, and last, and more -importan: from the 
American standpoint, is the Swedish Stor: Decorators’ 
Association, which has not only place itself on a firm 
basis, but has begun publication of a handsomely 
printed monthly magazine, “Handels -Dekoratoren.” 
Meanwhile, the windowmen of Hungary have heard 
the call to action and have formed a ur: ci their craft 
iti alliance with the organization of the Pudapest mer- 
cantile employees. 





Now Fall Vanishing of the straw hai and coming of 
Openings the fall openings are almwst simultaneous. 
Loom Up One is tangible proof of the passing of a 

season ; the other marks the advent of a new 
time. Already stores everywhere are engaging in the 
pretty pastime of ushering in new modes and demon- 
strating new apparel, millinery and footwear in prepa- 
ration for the cold months to come. 

We may look forward to a harvest of wonderful 
displays exemplifying the craft and artistry of Ameri- 
can windowmen in its finest form. Into these opening 
shows the decorators, apparently, put more thought, 
effort and patience than is expended upon their crea- 
tions at any other time, and the results bespeak the 
merit of their labors. 

Pages of DISPLAY WORLD will, as usual, repro- 
duce a mass of these splendid installations, and the 
management is pleased to invite all who would appre- 
ciate publication of their pictures to forward photo- 
graphs. 





More Potent As long as stores celebrate anniversaries 
Birthday birthday cakes will be in vogue. Old as 
Cakes the idea is, it never fails to arouse in- 

terest, and even those displaymen who 
“snicker” at the antiquity of the motif find themselves 
drifting back to it ever and anon. Not that they always 
present it without frills! There seems to be no end to 
the manner of its utilization. 

Just a few weeks ago a Toledo jeweler staging an 
anniversary sale trimmed two arcade windows in such 
fashion that the passer scarcely knew whether the shop 
housed a jewelry or a bake shop. White frosted cakes 
were in profusion. - 

On close inspection it was found that the sales man- 
ager had hit on the scheme of giving a cake with the 
purchase of any of a group of specials. Whether his 
idea “clicked” or not has not yet been ascertained. 
Admittedly, the windows were “different.” 
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On September 1 the Advance Display Service, of Mil- 
waukee, will move to larger offices and warehouse at 431 
Wisconsin Avenue at Fifth, opposite the new Schroder Hotel. 
The change of location is due to increases in business brought 
about by careful attention to crepe paper trims at fair prices. 
In the new building, work and store rooms will be available 
for an unlimited amount of displays. Offices and three dummy 
windows will be provided for the trimmers, enabling set-ups 
of displays for photographing before beginning installation 
work. Campaigns now in progress are Blue Rose toilet dis- 
plays, Harvester, Dutch Master, El Producto, Roi Tan, 
Chancellor and Cremo cigars, Lucky Strike cigarettes, Miller 
Special Brew, Miller Malt, Miller Ginger Ale and Kruempfer 
Bird Seed, while new contracts are coming in rapidly. A 
scheme has been effected by which stores covered by the 
service are arranged in routes, the best routes going to the 
trimmers who make the most conscientious effort to keep faith 
with merchants. When a display is promised the trimmer is 
expected to make all possible efforts to get it in on the ap- 
pointed date, even installing it in the evening if this con- 
stitutes the only means of following the schedule. 

The Abbott Display Service and the Burns Display Serv- 
ice, both of Boston, Mass., have been consolidated and will 
be operated hereafter under the name of the latter organiza- 
tion. The Burns personnel, with Clement W. Orr as general 
manager, will’ have the assistance of Walter T. Abbott as 
sales manager. James J. Burns, assistant general manager 
of Window Advertising, Inc., New York City, will retain 
his interest in the Burns Service. 





The Tri-State Window Display Service, 116 South Fourth 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn., reports completion of a success- 
ful “Flit” campaign for the Standard Oil Co., of New Jersey. 
Contracts for installation of Pyrol Sunburn Aid, secured 
through the Erwin-Wasey Advertising Agency’s Chicago 
office is also announced. “The Coca Cola Company has also 
favored us with a contract for 280 windows in Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Duluth and Superior,” says H. Brooks, manager. 





Maxwell M. Salt, manager of the Excelsior Window Trim- 
ming Co., 122-124 Fifth Ave., New York, announces opening 
of a branch in Detroit. Headquarters will be at the Hofman 
Building, 2539 Woodward Ave. 





The Universal Window Trimming Co., Detroit, Mich., have 
removed to new and larger quarters in the Great Lakes Ter- 
minal Warehouse Building at Wabash and Baker Streets. 
Dummy windows have been installed where their most expert 
displaymen work out color combinations for national adver- 
tising displays. 


“Within the past sixty days we have had campaigns on 
eighty-three products and are certainly swamped with work 
up here,” says R. V. Wayne, president of the Detroit Window 
Display Service, 438 Woodbridge Street, East. “Without a 
single exception this has been the very best year we have 
had since we have been in business and it looks as though 
business would continue to come our way. We have built 
our service up through hard work and we might say by giving 
the manufacturer not only what he paid for, but lots of serv- 
ice not paid for or solicited by said manufacturer. This is 
a very peculiar line, as anyone with experience can tell you. 
This is one business where hours, labor and service must be 
given in unlimited quantities in order to get results, and we 
might add confidentially there are very few lines of business 


that demand so much for so little or that are so unappreciated 
as the window display service. We have nothing to complain 
about in spite of the many petty annoyances encountered. 
Our one great trouble is to secure first-class men. We can 
always secure “floaters,” but we do not want these kind. We 





Detroit Service Booth at I. A. A. Convention 


are trying to secure first-class, responsible men that want 
steady work and when we say “steady” we mean it, as we do 
not have any slack times here. 

“At the recent International Advertising Exposition at the 
I. A. A. convention our booth showed a collection of products 
in which we have installed displays. We could show but one 
package of each of these because of lack of base, but about 
one hundred products were in evidence. The board was 
made up as a shadow-box, with special illumination and won 
us compliments as well as some mighty fine business.” 





The Detroit Window Display Service, Detroit, Mich., of 
which R. V. Wayne is president-manager, announces the re- 
moval of the offices of its Toledo branch to 332 Summit Street. 





George V. French, formerly advertising and display man- 
ager for the B. & M. Store, Peoria, IIl., has joined forces 
with William Allonby, a well-known Peoria displayman and 
cardwriter, and has opened the French Sales Co. They will 
handle sales campaigns, retail advertising, direct-by-mail 
campaigns, catalogues, window backgrounds, window trim- 
ming, show cards and signs and convention decorations. 
They are also, planning to install a department for handling 
displays for national advertisers. 





The Forkner Advertising Service, Second and Henry 
Streets, Anderson, Ind., has just completed an extensive cam- 
paign for Fly-Tox. Just previously they had handled installa- 
tions for Flit and Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. 





Believing that the fullest development of his business de- 
pends upon organizing in a thoroughly up-to-date fashion, 
Victor Sellers, pioneer display installer of Oklahoma City. 
has formed the Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., with-a paid 
up capital of $5,000. This is the opening move in a campaign 
to draw a firm line of cleavage between his work and that of 
competitive concerns. Sellers has acted as counsel for sev- 
eral’ small concerns that have broken into the business recently, 
and recognizes that this was a mistake. 
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HONOR ROLL oF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 
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CALIFORNIA 


Entire State Covered Every 14 Days 


BRANCHES: 
138 Turk St. 614 Sixth St. 918 Eighth St. 651 Broadway 
San Francisco . San Diego Sacramento Fresno 


THOMPSON & PARMLEY 


1220 WEST PICO STREET LOS ANGELES 


CINCINNATI 


AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 


CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Associated with Window Display Installation Bureau, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Surrounding Territory 
Window Display Department 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
1214 Race Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Complete Window Display Service for National Advertisers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


AND SURROUNDING POINTS 
Campaigns Planned—Guaranteed Service 


WHITMER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
1405 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


CHICAGO 


Surrounding Territory 
Window Display Department 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
352 E. 22nd Street 
HEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 


SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
A Dependable and Reliable Organization Catering to 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
Campaigns Planned——Guaranteed Service 
RYAN DISPLAY SERVICE 


BROAD AND STATION STS., E. E. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Visit Our Model Window Showroom 


NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Presents a Profitable Display Opportunity for 
Your Product 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. All window 
display campaigns are ljnked with a complete merchandising 
service that comprises of dealer and jobber tie-up, market surveys, 
sales analysis and trade journal publicity. Ask us for details. 


The S. J. HANICK CO. 


Samuel J. Hanick, Manager 
HMANICE BUILDING 925 CHERRY STREET 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Complete Window Display Service for National and 
Local Advertisers in DAYTON and Vicinity. 


THE DAYTON WINDOW DISPLAY BUREAU 
ELDON F. GRISSO, Mgr. 136 Fountain Ave. 





An Efficient 


























DETROIT 


For Best Results Use 


DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
438 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich. 
R. V. WAYNE, President 
Write for Circular.on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 


TOLEDO | 


For Best Results Use 
DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
332 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 
R. V. WAYNE, President 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 


Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA 
and Surrounding Territory 


Southwest Display Service 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 


NEW YORK CITY © 


Surrounding Territory 


Window Display Department 
THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION 
79 Madison Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 











CHICAGO 





Advertising at the Point of Sale! 


e e e a 
Michigan Display & Decorating Company 
1504 Broadway, Room 320 DETROIT, MICH. 

Branch Office—Toledo, Ohio 

The service that makes and keeps friends for your product 
and wishes your friendship, too. Installing at the present time 80 
per cent of its work for local manufacturers who see the window 
displays continually and are satisfied—these are your references. 


DETROIT 


and the entire State of Michigan efficiently serviced by Display 
Specialists of proven merit. Let us explain to you our new and 
improved Display Service plan. ; 


PARAMOUNT DISPLAY SERVICE 
General Offices 416 Lafayette Bldg. Warehouse 9361 Genesee St. 
A PARAMOUNT DISPLAY IS A BETTER DISPLAY 


CINCINNATI 


Window Displays and Campaigns Executed With 
Dispatch and Effectiveness. 
R. J. STIENS CO. 
R. J. Stiens, Mgr. 
46 Cambridge Building 








Cincinnati, Ohio 





Window Installations in 


WASHINGTON, D. C., RICHMOND, VA., 
NORFOLK, VA., RALEIGH, DURHAM, 
GREENSBORO, WINSTON-SALEM AND 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Murray G. Wade Sales System 
Main Office, 527. Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 


DETROIT 


The Universal Window Advertising Co. 


Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Building, 
Wabash and Baker Streets 
SPECIALISTS IN WINDOW ADVERTISING 
OUR WINDOWS SELL MERCHANDISE 
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Cut Out Shapes That Win Attention 


Fancy Panels and Scrolls Used in Advertising Borders Can 
Be Duplicated on Cards by Careful Planning 


By RAY E. DARLIN 


Designer and Letterer, Chicago, Ill. 


OW cut-out shapes similar to those shown with this 
article are created is a recent query. The method 
is very simple, provided the card writer keeps his 
eyes open and his brain working. The illustrations 

in magazines and newspapers often ‘show good panels and 
fancy shapes, inspiring the creation of something in the line 
of a cut-out or fancy design. 
_ The layouts that are shown here were executed on white 
cards with the lettering and decorations in black and shades 
of gray to insure the best photographic reproduction. The 
shapes were cut from cards measuring seven by seventeen 
inches. The color schemes that follow are merely suggested. 
You may have combinations of your own which will be better 
suited for your purpose. 

“Styles for Fall.” This is a mottled brown board (known 
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as “sepia”). All of the lettering is black with the small 
panel behind the “S” in orange. Around this is a fine line 
of cream. The edge border on this card as well as the bars 
are in gold. 

“One Dollar Down.” A white card is lettered in black. 
“One Dollar” is bright red orange, with a black outline. Next 
to this is an outline of light green which is also the color 
of the inset border. 

“Fall Styles.” This is a buff card with dark brown letter- 
ing. “Display” is outlined with gold. The stripes of color 
beneath the diamond shape are in two shades of orange. 
Around the edge of this card is a fine border of light brown. 

“Candy Day.” Here you may use dark brown stock. 
“Candy Day” and the price are in red orange with a cream 

(Continued on page 80) 














A Group of Unusual Shapes Designed by Darlin—Color Schemes Are Prescribed in His Text 
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Gothic Letters 


DISPLAY WORLD 


For clear-bold- 


use square ni 
Drawlet Pens 


HE clean, sharp corners of the Gothic alpha- 

bet, that are so hard to get with any other 
medium, are a cinch with square nib Drawlet 
Pens! Easily, quickly, they flow along—as fast 
as you can letter it. No retouching. No tedious 
“going over’. 

Hold the penholder so it points straight at 
your shoulder and don’t turn it. Leave your hand 
in the same position for vertical, horizontal, or 
curved strokes. 


A tipped Gothic “S” is one stroke with a 
square nib Drawlet. Like this: S Don’t take 
the pen off the paper at all. 


Drawlet Pens are sold by art supply stores and 


_ Stationers everywhere. If you can’t get them, 


won't you write to us direct, giving us the name 
of your dealer? We will gladly send you a sample 
pen in return for your courtesy. 


ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 
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When the Illustration Is Appliqued 


It Is Well to Select the Proper Colors and Layout, Making the Picture 
the Paramount Feature Instead of a Secondary Item 


By W. P. YORK 
Peoria Display Company, Péoria, Ill. 


GOOD poster artist creates an art object that tells 

a story with as little detail in the drawing as 

possible. However, the average card writer is not 

a poster artist, even though he has every possibility 

of developing into one by proper application. Quite often 

the card writer will see an illustration in a magazine or trade 

journal that appeals to him. When he clips it out and mounts 

it on a show card, its colors often clash with those of his 

tard, for the simpe reason that he thought only of the beauty 

or appeal of the illustration, and not the color and layout 

that he must use to give it a proper setting. Again, he often 

cuts it out and pastes it on, with a rough outline of show 

card colors that have no color relation to either the print or 
the colors used on the show card. 

This error may be avoided by two methods: first, if he will 








use enough thought in selecting the proper colors and layout, 
making the illustration the paramount feature instead of 
merely pasting the picture to the card, or outlining it after the 
application, he can paint shadows, panels, and other features 
in colors that will blend the picture into the card. It will 
give the impression to the average observer that the illustration 
is really a part of the poster, and not just a pretty picture, 
used because it appealed to some zealous executive or to the 
card writer himself. 


A still better way, if the card writer is artistically inclined, 
is to pantagraph the illustration to his card and then fill in 
with showcard colors. ‘By keeping a can of good glue on his 
desk, and adding a few drops of it to his colors, he can apply 
any number of colors over each other without picking up the 
under color. The colors will also adhere to the card. 
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Modernism in Design and Coloring Dominates This Group of Cards by F. M. Lonberger, W. T. Duker Co., Quincy, Ill. 
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Not a Bit Too 
Early— 


ORDER 
NOW! 


4 New Designs 
to Choose From 
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Each one a beauty... 
each one bright and 








on the cards. 








TRADE MARK REGUS PAT OFF 


BRUSHES ano SUPPLIES 


Daily's Christmas Display Cards 
Have Genuine Sales Appeal! 


4 ILL your store and holiday windows with 
cheery display cards . . . vivid with multi- 
color. Intensify the Christmas spirit of your 
decorations . . . lure the shoppers to your store 
. . sell your merchandise with the aid of Bert 


L. Daily’s Christmas Display Cards. 


colorful and EX- New 
CLUSIVE. Get them Ci 1 
now ... give yourself ircuiar 
ample time to work Ready 


126 TO130 Bort G) ? DAYTON, 
Stroke” E.THIRD ST. 2 OHIO. 


Ohe House of Perfect Stroke Brushes and Supplies 
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Get in touch with us today for new 
multi-color circular showing designs in 
actual size and color. The gay, colorful 
motifs typify the Yuletide spirit. Priced 
reasonably, too! 
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can make 
artistic 
show 
cards 


with a 


airbrush--- 


This striking and colorful window card (with the 
exception of the photograph) was prepared entirely 
with a Paasche airbrush by L. R. Light, of the Art 


Keep up with the Department of the Stewart-Warner 


leaders. Send for Speedometer Corporation. 
our. mew 3-color 
catalog today. 


asche Kerbrush bo 


1902 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Il. 
New York Cleveland Minneapolis Los Angeles 
Boston Detroit Denver Seattle 
Philadelphia Cincinnati Dallas San Francisco 
Pittsburgh Hughes-Owens Co. ; 
DW9-Gray Montreal, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa 











The F‘ountain Air Brush 


For Show Card and Sign Writers 
Easy to Handle and Keep in Order 
Ask Any One of 20,000 Users 





Write for Catalog 52 D° 


Thayer & Chandler 


913 Van Buren, CHICAGO 

















Show Card Writers and Window Trimmers 


Mayer Brushes and Moist Water Colors Give Con- 
tinuous satisfaction. We invite your correspondence. 
Address JOSEPH MAYER & CO. 

25 East 14th Street New York, N. Y. 
el GNyats 

hour in spare time. 

Learn while you earn. 
Wylie earned over $1,000.00 in prizes. Miller made 
cards after the fourth lesson. Anyone can learn by 
Botts Method. 25 leading card writers are contribu- 
tors. Some are: Arthur B. Smith, Ray Darlin, 
A. B. Smith, Leo B. Pence, T. J. Schauweker. 


Others next month. 
BOTTS COLLEGE, 











By mail. Easy, scien- 
tific, thorough course. 
Earn $1.00 to $2.00 az 









Botts Bldg., Guthrie, Okla. 


Cardwriters’ Supplies 


BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 
314 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md. 
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Booths of Exhibitors Reveal a Wealth of Structural and Decorative a 
Schemes—Miniatures of Industrial Plants Are Numerous ool 
By THOMAS EWING DABNEY peter 
i Publicity Director, Permanent International Trade Exposition, New Orleans, La. ard pai 
MONG the three hundred or so exhibits at the Me I 
Permanent International Trade Exposition, y pis 
there are many interesting and novel designs. 4 
While there are bulky displays of machinery, case 
trucks and other articles in standard use, a great many natal 
of the exhibitors have resorted to miniature reproduc- of aa 


tion to tell their message to the world. 

For instance, there is a miniature filling station, 
complete in every detail, built by an oil company. A 
large engineering concern has erected models of con- 


Not 








struction jobs, including sewerage systems, a concrete how tc 

viaduct, a concrete building, wharf building, and piling change 

being driven for the foundation of a modern edifice. tion 01 

A taxi company has reproduced a busy avenue, flowing the suc 

with automobiles, among which shines the conspicuous Th 

color of its service. A creasoted-timber exporting com- the ney 

pany shows model railroads, model bridges and model iy new tr 

construction in which creasoted materials enter. A a red Ph nc vsrva Setting is te aeenees of a Fashio 

Several educational institutions of Louisiana pre- or ene eee ee ee inating 

sent models of their buildings and campuses. There is of reforestation. Where reforestation is not practiced, nifican 
a model of the Mississippi River, showing levee con- the exhibit shows a stumpy waste, blackened by fire, in ton. 

struction and the terrain on each side. There are which no timber grows, game starves to death and pro- New & 

models of the sewerage systems of New Orleans and ductive effort goes to pot. In the adjoining section, yet hij 

Chicago. showing reforestation, the tiny pine trees are shown in Tage: 

The Conservation Department of Louisiana has an full leaf, a railroad train is hauling logs, a saw mill and ness, t 

astonishing exhibit showing in minute detail the effects a paper mill-are operating, more @ 
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Building Materials by the Jahncke Service, Inc., New Orleans Builders 
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The foreign countries—and there are eighteen that 
have taken space at the exhibition—show their raw 
material and manufactured products. In the Mexican 
exhibit, for instance, one can see practically every prod- 
uct that is being taken out of Mexico today, from oil to 
gaily colored blankets. Other countries show an aston- 
ishing variety of beautiful woods, most of which have 
not yet entered into commercial use, but for which a 
profitable future arises. 

From Vienna comes an art display of exquisite 
bronzes. From Belgium comes some beautiful tapestry 
work. Japan offers an infinite variety of commercial 
products. 

Many of the exhibits confine themselves to stock 
goods. You can see everything in common use today, 
from silk stockings to steam boilers. Food products 
concerns have mountains of their products in the stand- 
ard packages. Cigar manufacturers have pyramids of 


cigar boxes, set against a tropical background created | 


by scenic artists. 

The exhibition is really a gigantic show case, a show 
case displaying about three thousand products and 
covering half a million square feet. The total value of 
the exhibits themselves is oeny hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 





Not a Reflection of Human Form 
(Continued from page 17) 


how to meet them and I therefore began to make the 
changes which I believed essential. That my apprecia- 
tion of the situation was correct has been proved by 
the success which has crowned my efforts. 

Though retaining the same objectives and outlines, 
the new mannequin has been altered to conform to the 
new trends of fashion as well as the display window. 
Fashioned in accord with the modes of expression dom- 
inating the arts, it has assumed a new and greater sig- 
nificance in its relation to architecture and store decora- 
tion. A field infinitely wide has thus been opened. 
New materials have been selected, supple and flexible 
yet highly heat resisting. New materials, new trim- 
mings with greater contributions to window attractive- 
ness, they enable the decorator to render his windows 
more artistic. 





SCHACK ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. MODERNIZING 

With the formal announcement in the May issue of DIS- 
PLAY WORLD relative to enlargement of the Schack Arti- 
ficial Flower Co. by acquiring the sales and shop personnel, 
including the construction, finishing and designing departments, 
of the Bodine-Spanjer Co., unprecedented growth has been 
the result. So great has been this influx of business that many 
changes have had to be made to meet the demand of window 
displaymen for new and modernistic window settings and store 
decorations. 


The newly enlarged carpenter shop is now equipped with Sheet. 
all the newest type modern machinery to facilitate the work of oe ae 


constructing the highest type of backgrounds, units and elabo- 
rate interior decorative treatments. The painting and finishing 
department has been enlarged to twice the original size, and an 
up-to-date modern drying room added. The personnel of the 
carpenter and paint shop has been doubled and is under the 
direct supervision of Harry A. Green. 

- The enlarged studio, located on the main floor of the fac- 
tory building, is the center of attraction for merchants and 
displaymen visiting Chicago. Fifty thousand square feet are 
devoted to manufacturing, designing and displaying. 
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New Designs 
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| In Wood and _ 


DISPLAY 
_ FIXTURES 


| Complete lines shown in 
| our new catalog. Yours 
| for the asking. 


| Cincinnati Show Case & 
ae Display Fixture Works 




















232 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 




















CHRISTMAS DISPLAY CARDS 
eee DICK BLICK CO. 


Now Ready 


Write for Free 
Colored Sample | 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
Reported by Leonard B. Cornish 
Chairman of Publicity Committee 

On June 28, the Boston Display Men’s Club held its last 
meeting of the season in Parlor B, Statler Hotel, Boston, at 
7 p.m. About forty-five prominent Boston display men and 
managers attended. 

George Coulter, chairman of the entertainment committee, 
furnished the entertainment, and among his talent was Albert 
Keller, a member of the club who is a nationally known 
magician. 

At this meeting the members who attended the convention 
in Toronto, Canada, told of their trip and plans to get the 
I. A. D. M. convention for Boston in 1930. 

At the suggestion of a member, Mr. Welsh was elected 
sergeant-at-arms of the Boston Club his duties being to 
look after the regalia and act as messenger, etc., for the 
president, Winthrop B. Frye. 

The first fall meeting will be held early in September 
and at this time badges will be issued to the members and 
the outline for a magazine will be presented. This paper 
will be published monthly and sent to every Boston display- 
man, member or otherwise. It will be self-supporting. The 
Boston Club has now some sixty members and is growing fast. 
The September meeting is expected to be the largest meet- 
ing to date. 





EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
Reported by Clarence E. Duff, President 


One of the most enjoyable and educational affairs of the 
East Liverpool Display Men’s Club during the last month 
was their motor trip to Youngstown. Morris Black, display 
manager of the Strouss-Hirshberg Co., met the delegation and 
took them on a tour of the store, ending in the display de- 
partment, where Mr. Black explained in detail the workings 
of this very important department. A theatre and dinner party 
was greatly enjoyed by all, after which the return trip was 
made. Everyone voted the trip a big success, and is looking 
forward to a similar trip to some other near city. 

The one thing of the summer season that proved to be the 
most popular was “Camp Rest,” the club summer camp on the 
beautiful Ohio, where many enjoyable evenings were spent 
by the members of the club. One of the big affairs was a 
wiener roast, preceded by swimming and other sports. A huge 
log fire was built, which inspired camp singing, games, and 
other diversions. Every member of the club is now ready to 
start in the fall season with vim and a determination to make 
it a big year. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Reported by Georges DeVerrry, Secretary 

With the advent of the fall season, the Display Guild of 
Philadelphia is anticipating a term whose successful activities 
will exceed even those of the first half-year. That may sound 
like a difficult task, in view of the many accomplishments of 
the early season which was particularly distinguished by the 
acquisition of more.than thirty new members, and by the win- 
ning of the award.for.the new I..A. D. M. shield design. How- 
ever, we are planning an ambitious program featuring the 
educational, social and fraternal aspects of Guild organization, 
and we expect to have many interesting reports. We are cer- 
tain of interesting developments in view of the interest which 
our seventyodd members have displayed even throughout the 
inactive summer months. 

During the absence in Europe of President Jerome Koerber, 
the meetings will be presided over by first vice-president Emile 


Schmidt, who, before the meeting to be called for September 
18, will confer with his fellow officers on details of the ad- 
ministration’s plans. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Reported by Everett Quintrell, President 

The writer was re-elected president of the Dayton Display 
Club at a meeting, September 5, at the Shrine Club. The 
club voted to affiliate with the Dayton Retail Merchants’ 
Association and appointed Brooks H. Harmon, secretary of 
the latter body to act as secretary. Other officers named were: 
Claude J. Gehring, display manager of the Rike-Kumler Co., 
vice-president; L. F. Autremont, assistant secretary, and 
Frank Schnebly, of the Bert Daily staff, treasurer. 

C. R. Sutherland was appointed chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee. Plans are to be made to conduct the group 
along the lines of a noonday club, it was reported, and 
speakers will be invited to appear before the body. Partici- 
pation in civic affairs is also to be undertaken by the dis- 
playmen. 

W. J. Ellis was named chairman of the membership com- 
mittee. He plans to conduct a drive in the city for all dis- 
playmen. 

The next meeting of the newly formed group is expected 
to be held within the next two weeks. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Reported by Charles R. Rogers 

A good turnout of members signalized the second meeting 
of the ‘Cincinnati Club on August 16 at the offices of the 
DISPLAY WORLD. A. Howard Williams, chairman, pre- 
sided. 

William W. Goodman, of the Good Art Polycraft Studios, 
was the first on the program, discussing “Modernism” in a 
short and succinct address. Then Mr. Williams installed a 
demonstration illustrating methods of draping yard goods. 

Copies of late German, Dutch, French and English display 
magazines were distributed among the members, and the 
schemes of the European trimmers were discussed at length. 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Reported by John C. Taylor, Secretary 
The Springfield Club is very busy at this time making 
ready for the Illinois State Display Men’s convention,-which 
is to be held here October 3. We have started sending out 
direct mail and intend to keep up the campaign until a repre- 
sentative attendance is assured. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Reported by Carl H. Shank, Secretary 

Our first fall meeting was held on September 4 at the 
town club. After dinner was served the meeting was called 
to order by Mr. Reiser, our president. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and approved. The regular busi- 
ness was disposed of and Mr. Stensgaard, our international 
president, who was our guest, was introduced as the speaker 
of the evening, and, as always, gave a very interesting and 
constructive.talk-after which some time was spent in a round 
table discussion on various subjects. 





“We are at present doing work for fifty-five national ad- 
vertisers,” says an executive of the Western Wholesale Drug 
Co., Second and Los Angeles Streets, Los Angeles, Calif. 
“We have a crew of eight trimmers and install between 1,800 
and 2,000 windows per month, covering all of southern Cali- 
fornia every two weeks.” 
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Fitting the Appeal to the Patron 


(Continued from page 38) 


interest. The salesman who fails to recognize the emotional 
content of life discounts the psychology of his prospective 
customer. Buyers of jewelry and silver are emotionally dis- 
posed when they enter the store. As buyers they already have 
in mind some event, occasion or memory which brings them 
into the store. The salesman should ever be alert to get at 
this mental background of his prospective customer. To get 
the customer’s reason as to why he or she came into the 
store is immediately to strike a sympathetic chord wherein 
emotion is at work from the very beginning of the sale. 


EMPERAMENT means the plasticity a person possesses 
in relation to response. Each individual possesses an 
immediate tendency to respond to a sales talk in a specific 
manner. For instance, the sanguine temperament is impulsive, 
impressionable and susceptible to the suggestion of imme- 
diacy where action is involved. It is full of feeling, ardent, 
hopeful and absorbed in the present. The sanguine tends to 
live in terms of the present and should be urged to buy now. 
In other words, “strike while the iron is hot.” 

The melancholic temperament type of customer is more 
introspective and serious in his point of view. He reasons 
in terms of duty. Ought, can, might, would and should are 
familiar words in his vocabulary. The sacredness of human 
relations and values in keeping with his circumstances appeal 
to him. The salesman who senses this type must be some- 
what deliberate yet capable of praise and encouragement in 
creating and sustaining his appreciation of values. 

The choleric temperament in contrast to the above type 
is the temperament of action. Silver and jewelry to this type 
implies success, power, aggressiveness or accomplishment. 
Distinction and originality are the motivating appeals. This 
type is exceedingly selfish in his outlook. He wishes others 
to feel his influence. The extent to which silver and jewelry 
symbolize power and success is the extent to which he re- 
sponds. Display for the sake of display is the urge which 
possesses this type in its choices. He is satisfied with his 
own judgment and wishes the salesman to confirm ideas which 
he possesses. 

The phlegmatic temperament is the temperament of de- 
liberation rather than of feeling and impulse or of immediate 
practical effectiveness. Where immediate selling pressure is 
brought to bear this temperament lacks a due appreciation of 
time. This type of prospect is exceedingly appreciative of 
human consideration but does not show it. Being deliberate 
he chooses his own time. Once confidence has been estab- 
lished, the salesman can always hope to sell not through pres- 
sure, but patience, and often silence. 


pe represent different stages of development. Ap- 

peals should be made in keeping with their stage. The 
salesman thus becomes a student of human nature appre- 
ciative of the differences which exist among men. Only study 
and analysis in the laboratory of every-day experience can 
make the salesman a master. To establish desire implies 
power and ability on the part of the salesman. To be all 
things to all men, also means to appreciate the limitations 
of men and to be able to overcome, at least in part, the 
limitations as they exist, not only in oneself, but in others. 





Where to Buy: It Is a Burning Issue 


(Continued from page 3) 


To paraphrase the slogan of the old-style evangel- 
ist, it will pay the tardy display house to “Get right 
with the times.” There is business, and plenty of busi- 
ness, for houses that are able to supply materials that 
decorators are seeking. Lighting fixtures, pigments, 


fabrics, paper—anything that will lend itself to modern- - 


ist decoration can be moved speedily, and is being 
moved, by organizations that are on the alert. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES, Cincinnati, O. 





ANOTHER 
BIG ISSUE! 


of 148 pages - - - 
The September Issue of 


SIGNS 


OF THE TIMES 


THE NATIONAL JOURNAL OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


DON’T MISS IT! 


This is part of what we have 
to offer: 


Modernism Made Supplementary in Avedon’s Cards, 
By C. McCampbell. 

Distinct Style Period Established by Modernistic 
Trend. By H. C. Martin. 

Jack Sneed Falls for Prairie Flower. By H. F. 
Voorhees. 

Craft Changes Name to Associated Sign Contractors 
at Atlantic City. 

Progressive Signicians—Frederick Robins. 

Sign Contractors Gather for Photo on Boardwalk. 

Intensity of Colors Govern Occupational Area. By 
J. N. Halsted. 

Portray Movies and Vodvil Differently in Posters. 
By J. R. Euler. 

Diphtheria Prevention Subject for New York Poster 
Campaign. 

Silk Screen Process Supplies Individual Art. By 
Martin Fleischman. 

Individual Technique Essential to Every Artist. 
By Manuel Rosenberg. 

British Sign Makers Successfully Protect Interests. 
._By E. N. Goldsman. 

Otto Doelger, New York Letterer, Typical “Wally” 
Reid.” By R. E. Brenner. 

Remarkable Appreciation of Daylight Signs Shown. 
By F. H. Lowenfels. 

Good Sales Force and Quality Will Popularize 
Daylight Signs. 

Colorful Illustrations Mark Departure in Daylight 
Signs. 

Patents Found Covering Daylight Sign Idea Reach 
Back Thirty Years. 

Daylight Principle Gives Fresh, New Interest to 
Sign Advertising. 





Get Your Copy Now! 
$3.00 PER YEAR—30 CENTS PER COPY 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 
Sept., 1928 
Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS OF 


THE TIMES for one year. ($3.50 in Canada.) 
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Conversion of a portion of the second floor of the Jacobs 
& Levy store at Richmond, Va., into a golf department has 
been effected by Jack W. Snedden, display manager for this 
firm. On one side he constructed a golf rack fourteen and one- 
half feet long in step effect, three steps high, using a back- 
ground four feet up the wall. In front of this rack were four 
grass mats simulating a putting green. His walls were covered 
with plaster of paris, stippled by hand, and then sprayed with 
a two-tone green carrying out the golf link atmosphere. The 


first coat was lettuce green, lacquered and touched up with a 


bit of forest green. 


A bouncing nine-pound boy was the big event in Memphis, 
Tenn., and Everett Booth, display manager for B. Lowenstein 
& Bros., is the proud daddy. All are doing well and friend 
Booth is still all smiles. 





After a brief period in a new business venture, W. A. 
Bergy, formerly display manager for Schroder Bros. Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., has returned to his first “love,” and is now 
handling windows for the Grand Leader, of Battle Creek, a 
unit of the Stillman chain. “I got so homesick for the win- 
dows that I actually couldn’t stand it,” Bergy declares. 





B. B. Mettler, who has served as display manager for a 
number of shoe houses in Texas and Louisiana, has just as- 
sumed management of windows for the Vogue Boot Company, 
Oklahoma City. 





Elmer I. French, display manager for the Fair Store, In- 
dianapolis, was killed instantly on the evening of August 6, 
when putting up a radio aerial. His wife, going to his assist- 
ance, was also electrocuted. French, who had been with the 
Fair for nine years, worked at the store until 7:30 p. m. and 
then went home. Half an hour later, when stringing up the 
aerial, the strand crossed a high tension wire, with the disas- 
trous effects noted. 





C. Hazelton and J. B. Donner, prominent members of 
the Port Huron-Sarnia Display Club, and formerly in charge 
of displays for local stores, have joined the staff of the 
Sears-Roebuck unit at Detroit. 





A 2,000 mile drive signalized the vacation of C. S, Longen- 
baugh, display manager for the Globe Department Store, 
Waukegan, Ill. His route lays through the northwest, bring- 
ing him into many of the lumber camps of the region. 





After a month at the home office in Chicago, J. W. Forbes 
will go to Kansas City to work out of headquarters there in 
surrounding Montgomery Ward retail stores. He was re- 
cently associated with the J.W. Sperry Co., Port Huron, Mich. 





George E. Crane, display manager for the W. T. Duker 
Co., Quincy, Ill, has been confined to his home for several 
weeks by an infection which has caused him considerable 
pain. He is reported to be improving rapidly. 





Card Goettman, formerly display manager for the Joseph 
Horne Co., Pittsburgh, and now their correlator of fashions, 
returned from Europe recently, convinced that modernism 
had won lasting dominance in European decoration. 





A youthful assistant has also put in his appearance at the 
home of Dick Courtney, display manager for Hanke Bros., 
Cincinnati, and treasurer of the Cincinnati Display Club. 


Doings Among Displaymen Everywhere 
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Dan Hines, director of display for the StewartWarner 
Corporation, Chicago, IIl., has joined the staff of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., as director of the retail stores display, a new 
department, having cMarge of stores in towns of 75,000 and 
under. It is not connected with the department to which 
W. L. Stensgaard is attached. 





Lloyd R. Cady, who has made a reputation as a small store 
display executive, is branching out into the display service 
field. As display manager for the Phelps-Dodge store at Daw- 
son, N. M., he has won a number of prizes in national contests, 


R. L. Walker, formerly with the Sears-Roebuck unit at 
Kansas City, has been promoted to director of displays for 
the entire chain of retail stores and has moved his family to 
Chicago, which will hereafter be his headquarters. 





G. Abbott Mason, formerly display manager for Klein’s 
Mercantile Co., Beatrice, Neb., has taken over a similar posi- 
tion with the new Montgomery Ward unit at Santa Ana, 
Calif. He motored through, going by way of Lavina, Mont. 


The June DISPLAY WORLD erroneously credited John 
Pollari, display manager for the McKelvey Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, with first prize in the competitive demonstrations of 
women’s wear at the I. A. D. M. convention. The prize was 
taken by J. Pollari, display manager for Herbst’s, Fargo, 
N. D., a twin brother of the Ohio windowman. 








Lou E. Goodstein, formerly assistant to Earl C. Sterling, 
director of displays for Hahne & Co., Newark, N. J., has ac- 
cepted the position of director of interior display for The 
Gilchrist Co., Boston. 





The Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc., Cleveland, liked 
the DISPLAY WORLD report of their spring display so well 
that they sent a post-card to each of the prize winners calling 
attention to the story. 





M. F. Hershey, display manager for the Stewart Dry Goods 
Co., Louisville, Ky., has just concluded an extensive vacation 
trip embracing a motor journey to Cumberland Falis, Ky., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and points in the Carolinas and Virginia. 





Paul Hamlin, display manager for Oransky’s, Des Moines, 
Ia., recently installed a window of Westcott hosiery that sold 
2,000 pairs of hose. Representatives of the firm and Jack 
Cameron, formerly with the Harris Emery Co., Des Moines, 
and now conducting a fixture house in Chicago, adiudge:! the 
display the best Westcott window yet placed. 





Peyton A. Smith, recently display manger for Pfeiffer 
Bros., Little Rock, Ark., has resigned his position to join with 
Paul L. Dean in founding the Cooperative Display Service. 





Georgette is the little lady who is taking up all the spare 
time of Georges De Verry, secretary of the Philadelphia Dis- 
play Guild. Yes, she’s George’s infant daughter, who arrived 
at the family residence in the final week in July. 





C. R. Benson, who conducts a display service at 231 Eighth 
Avenue, San Francisco, calls attention to the fact that Mervin 
Levy, of the Levy Electric Co., San Francisco, inadvertently 
deprived him of the credit for a prize in the Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner contest staged recently. Benson installed the window 
that won the trophy, but his name was not placed on the entry. 
Hence Mr. Levy was credited with the installation: 
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FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS.. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 











WANTED 


One aggressive display man in each city 
to sell the Quincy Line of Window Dis- 
play Fixtures. Liberal commission. 


The Quincy Show Case Works 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


USED DISPLAYS! LIKE NEW! 


For Summer Windows 


We have a quantity of window displays on hand, created by us, used for a 


few weeks only, by Wise Shoes, Inc., 
. On account of,shortage in space we can sell them 
. Price below our cost, condition very good. 


leaders in display work. . 
to reliable concerns, cash. . 


Golden Rule Shoe Co. and others, 


Could be used for general, travel, futuristic, fall, winter displays, etc... . Only 
those seriously interested should call or write to 


FERRYMAN ART STUDIO 


36 WEST 33RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 














SALESMEN WANTED 


A salesman in each community 
is wanted to sell our Display 
Fixtures, including our patented 
Universal Double Shoe Tops, a 
big and easy seller. Write for 
particulars. 


Scholz Woodturning Co., 


742 Twentieth Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








POSITION WANTED 


Young progressive displayman would 
like to get connected with ladies’ 
apparel store or general merchandise 
store as display manager or assist- 
ant; age, 35; single. Six years’ ex- 
perience; five years’ art education; 
make and design backgrounds. Em- 
ployed at present. A-1 references. 


Address “J. E. D.,” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 








SHOW CARD OUTFITS 


THE SHOWCARDER supplies the inex- 
perienced with the newest up-to-date 
materials in stencil form for lettering 
signs, pfice tickets, streamers, banners. 
No complicated scaling systems, no un- 
necessary weight. Patented March 16, 
1926. Adopted by leading chain store sys- 
tems to replace cumbersome, old-style 
outfits formerly used. “Paid for itself 
many times over.” “Turns out signs as 
good as a professional.” “Easily surpasses 
my old outfit in style and speed.” “I get 
duplicate orders for signs without ever 
asking for them—thanks to my Show- 
carder.” Folder explains everything. Write 


for it. 
SHOWCARDER, INC., 
University at La Salle St. Paul, Minn. 

















POSITION WANTED 
Assistant, with two years’ experience 
in department store window and in- 
terior display. Can write cards. 

Address W. D. C. 
Care Display World 


WANTED—Display Men to sell window 
display fixtures on commission basis. 
Write for particulars. Artistic Wood 
Turning Works (established 35 years, 
originators of Wood Window Display Fix- 
tures, 515 N. Halsted St., Chicago, III. 








Displaymen, Display Services, Salesmen 
and Selling Agencies, we have a very at- 
tractive proposition to offer in the handling 
of our complete line of quality window 
display and store equipment. Further par- 
ticulars and copy of new Catalog “G” upon 
request. The Cincinnati Show Case & 
Display Fixture Works, 232-240 Main St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 











DISTRIBUTORS — SALESMEN 
Wanted for new. Interchangeable Letter- 
Daylight Signs. No competition, the only 
one of its kind on the market and fully 
protected by patents. Unlimited opportu- 
nity for earnings. Write for particulars. 

GENERAL STAMPING WORKS 
243 East 24th Street New York City 





Phone Lexington 10095 





DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 
In all of the large cities to handle our 
leading canvas-covered factory forms. 
Liberal commission to capable men. Forms 
fully guaranteed as to shape and measure- 
ments. List prices on demand. 
S. M. Benjamin Model Form Co. 

18 West 21st St. New York City 








Rentals, Repairs, Exchanges, Purchases 
and Sales of Used Display Material in 
Good Condition from the Leading Depart- 
ment Stores of the New York City zone. 


Metropolitan Display Fixture Service 


32 E. 10th St. New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 9910 

















MECHANICAL PIECES 
WREATHS 


32 EAST 10th STREET 





Also Displays for all occasions and seasons. 
stores of the Metropolitan district. 


METROPOLITAN DISPLAY FIXTURE SERVICE 


The Clearing House For New and Used Displays 


BACKGROUNDS 
LAMPS 


Telephone Stuyvesant 9910 


FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE 
Remarkable Bargains in CHRISTMAS and HOLIDAY DISPLAY DECORATIONS 
COLUMN DECORATONS 


Etc., Etc. 


Only slightly used in leading department 
All have been reconditioned by expert artists. 


NEW YORK CITY 





— 
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Dramatizing the Footwear Window 


(Continued from page 33) 

proved alluring. The base of the window was coy- 
ered with grass matting, and here a number of the 
saurians, their jaws agape, were shown amid an array 
of shoes. At right and left above them were more 
“gators” mounted on stands, while in the center of the 
displayra large reptile was posed erect with an electric 
light gleaming from its mouth. 

It is very seldom that a department store allots 
space for presentation of foot remedies, advantageous 
as these are in bringing prospective patrons to the shoe 
department. The most recent occasion was when Paul 
Hamlin, display manager for Oransky’s, Des Moines, 
Iowa, produced a realistic setting endowed with all the 
class and charm of an apparel showing. In a setting 
showing a shoe department with well stocked display 
cases topped with cabinets and display helps advertising 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comforts, Hamlin revealed a femi- 
nine patron discussing these goods with a sales girl. 
Here was the familiar fitting bench, arrays of foot- 
wear remedies mounted on boards, powders, braces, 
illustrations of the foot, and finally, and not least, 
showings of shoes and hosiery placed well toward the 
front. The care with which this window was produced, 
the completeness of the details and the character of the 
fixtures used demonstrated the interest which the man- 
agement exhibited in this display. 

It is a model of a type of window which can be used 
effectively in many stores to create friendliness for the 
shoe department, while assuring a fair measure of profit 
tor the management in its promotional work. 


Cut-Out Shades That Win Attention 


(Continued from page 70) 
highlight. The small lettering is very light blue-green. The 
double stripes back of the lettering are turquoise, while the 
edge border is a fine line of black. 

“Sox.” This is a midnight blue card with an oval in a 
mount of coral edged with yellow orange. Next to this is a 
lavender border, also an edge border of the same color. 
Lettering in the oval is black with a white outline around 
the word “Sox.” The price on this card is in cream outlined 
with black. 

“Sale.” Here is a red card with a heavy band and rules 
on top and bottom in black. The band has an irregular edge 
line of reddish orange and the lettering is white. “Sale” is 
lettered in very light green, and all the small lettering is in 
cream. The tiny dots are in black and orange. 

In “Furs,” the word “Furs” is outlined with black on a light 
blue card, lettering the color of the stock show through for 
the center of the letter. All other lettering is in black. The 
shading and outline is in blue, a shade darker than the stock. 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Lifesize mechanical Hippopotamus and 
Pussin Boots. Goodcondition. Reason- 
ably priced. 


A. L. BIXBY 
Care WOLF & DESSAUER 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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The channels to Success are plainly charted and a chart to success in Window 
Display, Advertising and Card Writing is taught at the Koester School. 








Floats That Really Float 


A River Parade Takes Place of the Street Parade 


Mr. Earl r. Kleppinger, Display Manager for Walker’s Department Store and 
Wrebe Clothing Co. of Beatrice, Nebraska, is a Koester graduate who has done some- 


thing different. 


In their town they feature a yearly Water Carnival as a town promotion scheme. 
Part of the celebration is a Venetian Night and monster water parade of illuminated do, 


floats. 


: es Kleppinger, with his assistants, plan and build these floats, some of which are 
illustrated here. This is so unique an affair that it pulls an attendance of 35,000 people 


and is photographed by Pathe for their News Reels. 


Mr. Kleppinger also conducts the “Klepps Display Service,’ which does national 


and local display work. 
Mr. Kleppinger says: 


“I know that the training I gained at the Koester School has helped me achieve 
the success in my chosen work—made my advance more rapid and my work much 


better.” 


Koester Men Make Good 


en Will Your Ship Come In? 


“Success” is the name of the ship that we are all looking for. This ship. does 
not arrive without you making some effort to direct its course. . 





THESE BOYS HAVE STARTED 
ON THE RIGHT COURSE 
Dear Sir: I am now working in Clearfield, 
the position about which you wrote me. 
I wish to give you my sincerest thanks 
for your personal interest which you have 
shown to me. I cannot fully express my 
appreciation of what the Koester School 
has done for me. It is invaluable. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Emic C. W. Lawson. 


My Dear Sirs: I want to acknowledge 
my appreciation of your courtesy and kind- 
ness throughout the Advertising and Show 
Card Writing courses. I investigated thor- 
oughly several schools and their methods 
before deciding upon the Koester School. 
I collected all the information I could 
concerning the schools that teach these 
subjects. I found that the Koester School 
is the best of its king in the world. I am 
more than satisfied. 

You have a most practical, unique and 
comprehensive method of teaching. By 
taking each subject step by step as you 
so gradually, the apparent difficult 
places are made easy. 

I want, especially, to thank your in- 
structors for their personal interest. 

I will always be a loyal booster for The 
Koester School, and if, at any time, I can 
be of service to you, always feel free in 
communicating with me. 

If this letter can be used as a means of 
starting someone else in the right direc- 
tion, you may use it. 

Thanking you again for all past favors, 
I remain, Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) John B. Tiernan. 


Dear Sirs: I received per last mail the 
diploma granted upon completion of the 














The KOESTER SCHOOL 


314 S. Franklin St. 


CHICAGO 


In the Window Display Center of the World 
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USE THIS COUPON 


show card writing course given by your 
School, and I thank you for it. I am very 
much pleased to say that I have bene- 
fited greatly from your instruction, and I 
thank you for your very efficient method 
of conductng the instruction. 

I think your method is ideal, and I 
never at any time experienced any diffi- 
culty in understanding what I was re- 
quired to do. 

Again thanking you, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) W. C. Harford. 


NO MORE DRIFTING 


Don’t let your ship-of-fortune 





drift— 
chart its course to the Harbor of Success. 


The Koester School Catalogue shows 
how boys from all over the world in the 
past 25 years have made good with Koester 
Training. 

Four to eight weeks is all the time 
needed to complete the course-—and saves 
you years and years of drifting. 


Send for School Literature Today 








The Koester School, 
314 S. Franklin St., Chicago 
Please send me your school literature. 
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Illuminated Mannequin Heads of 
Clear and Frosted Crystal in 
Smart Modernistic Design 


IFE SIZE for window and interior 
displays. [he smartest innovation 
ever introduced for millinery and jewelry 
displays. Made in white, emerald, peach, 
amber, blue and black, a wide variety of 
exquisite color effects can be obtained 
through use of one of five glass color 
screens placed in opening on top of 
electrically equipped base on which head 
is set. 
IN USE BY 
William Filene’s Sons Co. Strawbridge & Clothier — 
James A. Hearn & Sons L. Bamberger & Co. 
Abraham & Strauss R. H. Macy & Co. 
Joseph Horne Co. Jordan Marsh Co. 
John Wanamaker Gimbel Bros. 


Saks & Co. Lit Bros. 
and Other Leading Stores 


Clear crystal heads 

Frosted crystal heads 
Mirrored crystal heads 

Set of five color screens 
Black lacquered wood bases 
Silver surfaced wood bases 
Copper surfaced wood bases 
Black plate glass bases 
Frosted plate glass ‘bases 


NATURAL 


Plant Preservers Go. 
ING. | 


Interior and Exterior 
DECORATORS 


_ 233 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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